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The Living Church hews close to the line when it 


commends “ prayer-book piety ”’ rather than “ prayer- 
book church-men.” 


The Indian Messenger, published in Calcutta, tells 
us that ‘Purity in the sight of God means a passionate 
love of righteousness and a thorough integrity of in- 
tentions.”’ 


The Independent gives the lamentable information 
that W. H. Hunt’s noble frescoes in the assembly 
chamber at Albany are to be “restored,” and insinu- 
ates that the “job” is to sod let by the politicians. 
Poor Hunt! 


—_—S—— 


A bill is before the Tiebantinenth Legislature look- 
ing towards the establishment of the whipping-post 
for the benefit of wife beaters. It ought to provide) . 
that the wives should be the executioners. Such a 
bill ought to pass without debate! 


We like the radicalism of the late Samuel Johrison 
which is thus characterized by the reviewer of his last 
work on Persia in the Atlantic Monthly for February: 
“He called himself a fideist, a man of faith, having in 
his vocabulary no word large enough to convey his 
thought.” 


A contributor to The Christian Life calls a recent 
candidating experience in a church “a preaching 
match,” and concludes that such matches “ unnatur- 
ally foster the critical element, foment divisions, and 
induce a sort of purgatorial state in both congrega- 
tions and ministers.” 


J. Estlin Carpenter, in a letter to Sunday -school 
teachers published in the Helper for February, gives 


author in it finds one golden rule of temperance in the: 


in pamphlet form. In this he says that “Chicago is” | 
now the third centre of business and population in tt 
United States,” and that “it is generally conceded that 
in a few years it will take the second rank.” 


J. Allanson Picton, in a recent paper on Prof. Faw- ~ 
cett in Good Words, finds his great courage centered 
where all true courage comes from, in “a fearless ad-~ 
herence to principle,’ and well says: “His record” 
will teach to yet unborn generations how strength ¢ 
will and loyalty of soul may wrest from the mer ade 
verse circumstances opportunities of splendid service 
to mankind.” = 
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Dr. Newman is no sooner out of his New York | 
troubles than he is entangled in others. Wm. Emme : 

Coleman in a recent number of the Evening Post, @ 
San Francisco, shows how porous is the Doctor’s le 
ing when he claims “the Bible as the oldest book i 
the world,” that “two to one of the cyclopedias agree 


that Moses was born 1571 B. C,” that “scholars agree 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch,” ete. ‘s 


A Boston paper says that docking horses’ tails 
again becoming prevalent among the ultra-fask 
ble, and it also reminds the reader that this species 
cruelty to animals renders the perpetrator liable ¢ 
arrest, fine and imprisonment. We hope that 
members of the Illinois Humane Society will be « 
the alert, so that if this polite barbarism breaks out i 
Chicago the first elegant savage may be a 7 
dealt with. 3 


— 
. 
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A writer in the Northwestern Christian Advocate is 
inclined to put the roller skating-rink among forbide - 
pleasures. He is afraid of the “sweet seduc 
music” and thinks it transfers the interest trom ¢h 
head to the heels. But there is a piety of the bh = 


this suggestive advice: ‘“‘ Never teach what you do not 


‘and judging from the limp and nerveless condition 6 
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' many bodies in these days, we are not sure but there 
is an infidelity of the legs that needs to be assailed. 
The holy spirit needs a whole body to occupy. The 
sacred truth cannot find full expression where there 


is not sacred health. 


-~ 
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In an entertaining and also alliterative article in the 
Boston Commonwealth, Rev. W. G. Babcock calls at- 
~ tention to “the immense inventory of imperfections, 
+ infirmities, incongruities, inconsistencies and iniquities 
» with ‘i’ for the inital letter.” Mr. Babcock barely 
¥ iaitions the fact that most of these unwelcome attri- 

 butes and entities, which he goes on to enumerate, 
“ _ begin with the negative prefix in. Isit nota pleasant 

_ thought that the mind of man first apprehends and 
’ names whatsoever things are lovely, and that our very 
' ‘defects take their names from ideals not yet attained? 


The Living Church calls a halt on Heber Newton 
when he recommends that the Nicene creed should 
serve mankind “by gently dying,” while he still de- 
_ sires to stay inside the church to which he is vowed to 
' minister the doctrine “as this church hath received 
' the same.” The logic of our exchange seems to us 
_ unanswerable. We like the views of Dr. Newton, be- 
' Cause they are so much like our own, but we know 
_ that we have no place in the Episcopal church and we 
_ doubt much if he has. So solid a verity asthe Episco- 
' pal church has rights which even liberal and pro- 
" gressive ideas ought to respect. 


> #£=“'Types of Ethical Theory” is the title of the new 
5 & book now passing through the press from the pen of 
' Dr. Martineau. The “Dataof Ethics” was the cul- 
' mMinating point in the scheme of Herbert Spencer’s 
_ “Synthetic Philosophy,” which he framed for him- 

_ self nearly forty years ago. It is fitting that this oc- 
_ togenarian should round out his life by giving us his 
mo mature thoughts on ethics. There are no words 
80 much needed in literature to-day as fresh words 
ethics. For.as Mr. Salter well says in the 
| Church- Door Pulpit for January 28, “The current 
_ views for morality are low and conventional ; even the 
_ churches who should i inspire us with an ideal view of 
life, talk of ‘mere morality.” * * An ideal perfec- 
tion i is the only ultimate reason for existence; if we do 
- not turn our faces thitherward, our lives, however full 
_ of shows and business and plans and works they may 
ae are without rational significance; and if we do, 
+ there are at bottom no more puzzles or cares or anxie- 
- ties for us; in our heart of hearts there is a peace and 
_ by: that no reverses or disappointments can ever dis- 


i mar.” 


- Some of our readers and occasionally an Exchange 
E are much troubled because we don’t tell oftener what 
_ Unitarians believe. This is discouraging, because we 
are not conscious of having said or written much 
_ else for the last fourteen years. But for the benefit 
_ of those who like to have it counted upon their fin- 


again. 
finds as many reasons as the apocalyptic beast had 
heads and horns for being an Unitarian. 


purposes we severely condense them as follows: 


He had not fingers enough, and so he 
For creed 


1. I see no sufficient reason for being arything else. 
2. Theunity of God rests on evidences in nature. 

3. The prophets of Israel taught that God is one. 

4. Jesus taught that God is one. 

0. Greek philosophers and Roman moralists gener- 
ally speak of God as one. Plato, Seneca and Epicte- 
tus were Unitarians. 

6. The Unity of God is a consistent, intelligible con- 
ception. 

7. The Trinity infinitely exaggerates the impor- 
tance of earth and man. It was devised when the 
earth was supposed to be the centre of the universe. 
8. Because it teaches the unity of man. Where 
there is fatherhood there must be brotherhood. 

¥. Because it encourages the noblest endeavor. The 
Golden Age is before us. 

10. Because it gives a natural, reasonable notion of 
what the Bible is, a legitimate outcome of human mind 
and heart. 

11. It teaches the adequacy of the human faculties. 
12. Because it welcomes all advances of thought. 
13. Because it is not an army of solicitors confront- 
ing you at every turn, begging for souls. It respects 
individuality. 

14. It has no curses for unbelievers. It honors one 
who goes out with a clear conscience, more than him 
who stays in without it. 

15. It provides the widest fellowship. 

16. Because it suggests a possibly universal faith. 
17. And, lastly, because it shines with a steady, not 
a fitful light, suggestive of eternal calmness, and a 
light which never goes out. 

These reasons were published in longer meter in the 
Rochester Union and Advertiser of January 19. We 
were so anxious that people should know what Unitar- 
ians believe and stand for that we helped start Unrry 
for that express purpose, and if, after seven years 
labor, the matter is still but vaguely understood, it is 
because the Unitarian movement is so large and Unrry 
so small. But we propose to keep on trying. 


am ne 


At a meeting of the trustees of the Manchester 
New College, held in London on the 10th ult., a com- 
munication was read from Dr. James Martineau, de- 
claring his intention to retire entirely from his posi- 
tion as Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
and Principal of the school with the close of this 
academic year. Dr. Martineau has occupied this po- 
sition for forty-five years, and has given to the institu- 
tion, whose interests he has followed from Manchester 
to London, a character and power far above what it 
could naturally expect as the Divinity School of a 
small and unpopular sect. At the time of his ap- 
pointment it was a grave question among the friends 
of the school as to whether a chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy was a necessary part of the Pe 
ment of a theological school, and as late as 185 


— 


i Bors Brother Mann, of Rochester, has tried it once 


it appears from the address ‘of Rev. J. H. Thom >. 
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livered on the above occasion, there was a special 
meeting of the trustees held “to consider a most 
serious protest against the appointment of Dr. Mar- 
tineau as Professor of Religious Philosophy. The 
protest was signed by some of the leading names in 
the Unitarian ministry at that time, and by many ex- 

cellent and honorable laymen who feared that the foun- 

dation of our faith would crumble away under the bold 
and brilliant heresiarch.” But as was well said by 
other speakers, his ever “advancing intellect and 
character,” his successively enlarging views have made 
the Unitarian Church of England essentially a church 
of the spirit, using historical facts only when they sat- 

isfy, elevate and nourish the spiritual consciousness. 

Perhaps Dr. Martineau more than any one else has 
been influential in transferring the emphasis in minis- 

terial training from texts to thought, from erudition 
to thinking. The faculty of a theological school now 
is measured not by the power it has of throwing new 
light on a Greek article or a Hebrew verb, but by its 
ability to give vital jnterpretation to consciousness, 
larger meaning to the religious movements of the 
world and a more spiritual meaning to the facts and 
methods of science. This is why Dr. Martineau in 
London and our own Professor Everett at Cambridge 
have been able to give to the course of study at the 
schools which they represent an interest much more 


religious than theological, a character less sectarian | further, add to it some pleasant scraps of information, — 
than truth-seeking, less dogmatic than philosophic. | and convert thus what at first perhaps was a distaste- — 


These schools are sending forth, year by year, men 
more given to the interpretations of life than of dogma, 


men in whom denominational prejudices give way to|ligence, while it will keep open the way for future — 
cosmopolitan sympathies, men who have less and less | questions and enlarge that companionship with your ~ 
child which is so inestimable for his own mental and = 


interest in sectarian badges and who have no time for 
the petty disputes about doctrines; more and more in- 

terest in the less exciting but the more life-forming 
study of truth in its largest expression as found in the 
obtainable facts of-the universe, the accumulated ac- 
quirements of the individual, the testimony of history 
and the possibilities of the future. 


CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. 


Undoubtedly questioning is the basis of all conver- 
sation; for how can two ns converse until each 
has some knowledge of the other’s substance of 
thought or point of view? Particularly, questioning 
is operative in conversations between unequals in 
knowledge ; for either the less-informed will wish to 
question for information, or the better taught will 
pursue questioning as a more gracious art than lec- 
turing. Especially in intercourse with children, ques- 
tioning must embrace much, probably the greater 

of conversation, if we wish to educate, that is, 
draw out the child’s opening powers; and every one 
knows, often by tiresome experience, how large a 
part questioning makes in the talk of the children 
themselves. We should.encourage the questions of 
children ; but we should be particular as to their kind. 
We should insist that they be the product of thought, 
instead of the substitute for thought. 
Now, when the child asks a stupid question, there 


: 
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are three ways in which we may deal with ta 

First, we may answer the question and impart the — 
information asked. This may be pleasant to the child — 
and the easiest way for ourselves, but it is fatal to the 
development of the child’s thinking powers. ree 
we may express our contempt for the thoughtlessness — 
of the question, and -set the child down ae stern 
decision to work at the subject until he solves the 
question for himself. If this were no more than @” 
just expression of intellectual displeasure, and if it : 
would act to incite the child’s thinking, it might be ~ 
an excellent plan; but it is open to the objection that ~ 
it would soon prevent the child from conteaay his 
ignorance by asking questions, and yet not i 
him to think for himself. He would not ol the 
question, but neither would he wrestle with it in his ~ 
own mind. He would simply leave us ignorant of > 
his ignorance. We should have excited his fears or © 
alienated his confidence without animating his ambi- ~ 
tion or quickening his intelligence. Thirdly, we may © 
say kindly and calmly to the child that the question © 
is thoughtless, and one which he ought not to ask, — 
because it is in his own power to find the answer. ~ 
We may then require of him the solution, and insist © 
upon whatever work may be n to that end. ~ 
Afterward we may make it the subject of conversation ~ 
with him, help him to carry on the matter a little © 


ful task, into a rewarding pleasure for the task done. 
This will make the right demand on the child’s intel- ~ 


moral growth, and may be so sweet to yourself. 
J. Vv. B, 


A BLESSING ON THE DAY. 


How many Uniry readers can look back at “ Far 
Prayers” in their childhood? If any, probably 
one has a mere laugh in the heart for the old 
custom. A smile, perhaps, as we remember the faz r 
struggle between the secular and the sacred busing 
on those cold mornings when we were a little late and © 
when, had we children voted, it would have been ra 
breakfast and the buckwheat cakes, and that last = 
left unfinished over night. 

Why are we glad now that we couldn’t vote then,— 
glad, although our children’s sums have never had t& a 
suffer for any prayers? Because the best things in 
the dear old home seem somehow woven in with 
quiet household rite, when the Bibles were opened: 
we Children read our verses round in turn, and all” 
kneeled while the Father or the Mother said the prayer. — 
a| Our father’s character, the sureness of our mother’s 
love, the dim child-sense of family oneness, of a com- — 
mon household loyalty, of an Over-Father holding 1 
of us together in his care,—memories like these : 
inte our smile, and make us very tender when we thi 
of what used to happen between the morning g 
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help of the Liberal Faith,—might not such a custom 
. find its way among us? 
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3 better than we did then the economy of that ten min- 


utes’ grace before the day; howit made the day begin 
in calm instead of scamper; how it put the stamp of 
a bright seriousness on the new work; how, as we went 
our separate ways to the work, it said to each one, 
“ Remember to live!” To wake, to dress, to eat, to 


impossible. 
not seem so hard to do tender and reverent things in 


’ 


rush away,—it punctuated that quick movement of the 


a 


But there are other homes where it does 


common; homes where father, mother and the chil- 
dren are so at one in feeling that they could easily 
pass the slight barrier of form and arrive at the beauty 
behind it. And in many a new-made home such 
sacredness clings about the life begun together by two 


morning with a pause which made us think of God, | who love each other, that a rite of reverence, shared 


each other, and the better life. 

And yet, and yet, the custom came by and by to be 
an empty shell, and at last it dropped out of our life. 
The hurry of the day seemed to begin earlier as years 
went by; our thoughts about God, about the Bible, 


- about Prayer, changed somewhat,—and Father grew 


old,—and Mother died,—and—yes, -it dropped out! 
But its memory has steadied us, has blessed us, 


up for many and many a breakfast now! 


Has anything taken its place in ourhome-life? Any- 


three, within the compass of one household symbol? 


religion which character and love express, there is as 
much as ever in our homes. But Conscious Reverence, 
that which gives the character and love an upward 
look and heaven-wide horizons, in how many homes of 
the Liberal Faith do the children breathe that in to- 


“Religious life,” life stirred with a sense of 
the great relations of little things, is puny in us; and, 
puny in ourselves, it must needs be puny in our- homes. 
Do not more than half of us send our children to the 


Sunday-school, hoping they will get there something 
might rise, to steal along our hours. The Calendars, 
ought to have, and which we know we cannot give to 


which we want them to have, which we think they 


them ourselves? Almost in vain we send them, for 


Nor can the church-going count for much when 


If in truth all 
__ forms of reverence at home seem to us merely “ forms,” 


“a pty not say the same of church, and frankly end them 
7 _ all,—as many do? 


Let no dead rite try resurrection! Yet in a friend’s 
_ home not long ago I- saw a custom that would have 
- much of the old influence of the “Family Prayer” to 
_ leave a morning benediction on the busy day, and so 


4 7 simple that even many shy of “forms” might find it 


On the mother’s plate at the breakfast-table lay 


3 a little book, from which she read for a quiet moment 


or two the portion for the day. The book was‘an an- 


- nual published by the Moravians in Bethlehem, Penn- 


sylvania, and used, I believe, in all households of their 
faith in this country; and the title-page showed that 
its use was an ancient custom, running back nearly one 
hundred and fifty years. Suppose that we had a little 
book voicing the outlooks and the inlooks and the life- 


“Hard to introduce,” you say. In many homes 


source, a 
thing that distinctly, daily tends to bind home-love, 
the earnest life, the feeling of the Over-Care, these 


with each other, might seem very natural and wel- 


, come. 


If continued through the tender years of the 


| home- filling, as little brothers join the little sisters 


round the table, the custom might grow very dear to 
parents for each other’s and the children’s sake, and 
dear again to children in the old and blessed way that 
we remember. Then, too, in all homes there come 
seasons of deepened feeling, the times which sorrow, 


3 through the years; and we wouldn’t give that memory death, and disappointment bring, when it would not 


be hard to introduce this sign of earnestness and love 
and reverence. Given the feeling, from whatever 
“form” that simply and fitly utters the 
feeling becomes an artless grace. And when the boys 
leave home to face the world alone, and when the 


girls go out to enter new homes of their own, it would 
Of character and love, and that unconscious, organized 
homestead, were the “little book” to go with each, 
each knowing that in the distance, wherever parents, 
sisters, brothers were, all were gathering around one 
and the same thought, the portion for the day, and 
thinking of each other as they read. And so with any 
' day? Truly we Liberals are more “ broad” than/| 
deep. 


almost seem like meeting every morning in the old 


twos, or any score of friends. 
No “little book” alone will bring the old reverence 


back. But we do not want just the old reverence 


back: we want fresh reverence of our own to rise 
within our altered and widened thought. And a little 
book, so used, may be one spring through which it 


of late so popular, uncovering some noble thought 


' each day from Emerson or Whittier, from Ruskin or 
~ little can the Sunday-school avail with nothing in the. 

' home to back its influence,—one hour against the 
week! 
- it joins on to nothing in the homes. 


George Eliot, have been as paths to such a spring. 
Doubtless in many homes the verse-surprise of the day 
already enters into the breakfast-table talk. Were 
we to seek our book, a dozen Bible verses well-knitted 
around some central thought each day might be still 
for many the very best of all selections. The Bible is 
going to be more to Liberals at the end of the nine- 
teenth century than it has been at any time since its 
beginning. It grew so shallow as the Book of God! 
But it has grown so deep as the Book of Man! And 
meanwhile it has grown so strange to most of us, that 
we shall come back to it with a traveller’s delight and 
tell each other what rare verses we have discovered! 
But we have travelled: so for most of us the book of 
choice will hold besides great Bible-words, great words 
from other sources, prose and verse,—calm gladness 
from the Spirit, brave quickenings to the Higher Life. 


Perhaps the best book thus arranged as yet is Mrs. 
Tileston’s little volume “Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs.” It is not perfect for our purpose,—a book 
rather to be read in the chamber than in the circle, 
and set too much, it may be, to monotunes of ex- 
perience. Next year will she gather us another “ Daily 


Strength,” selecting with this very thought in mind? 
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But a it this beads, you who half-believe this word 
of mine is wise! Try it for yourself. Try it in twos, 
you two best friends. Try # mother at home, and 
your boy away in the big city. Try it, you couple 
just mating in the nest,—you, father, with the chil- 
dren round you,—and you, minister, who long to feel 
that at least some of your people’s homes are chapels 
to their church! Ww. C. G. 


‘Contributed ery Selected. 
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‘PARADOXIC AL. 
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I’ve been living and dying for thousands of years, 

I know everything—nothing ; my hopes are all fears" 

And my fears are all hopes; that which saddens me 
cheers. 

My tears are all smiles and my smiles are all tears, 

For slowly do all things resolve into one. 

Ere I can say it this moment is gone— 

Melted as snow-flakes melt under the sun. 

The past is the present; the present is past, 

The last is the first and the first is the last— 

Time is nothing compared with eternity vast. 

This day and yesterday are just the same, 

Birth and death differ, but only in name. 

All gain is loss, and all loss is gain; 

All love is joy, but all joy brings pain. 

Nothing is old and nothing is new, 


' 


| 


you heard him pray, you felt the utter inefficiency of all 
those theories of prayer which regard it as mere ~ 
soliloquy, mental or spiritual gymnastics, without any — 
real communion with a higher Being init. It wasa 
time when thoughts of that kind, emptying prayer of — 
any element of answering divine influence, were be= 
ginning to have a good deal of sway. In fact, prayer © 
was being explained, not as the “touching God’s hand — 
-|in the darkness,” but merely as a sort of c 


one’s own hand. Iam very thankful, as I look beck; 
that, in those years, I learned, from William Henry 
Channing, among others, to know that prayer, when — 
~ | deep and true, is not mere higher self-communion, but 
communion with God, and I am glad to lay this 
testimony on the altar of affectionate remembrance. _ 
Brooke Herrorp. 
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~ TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


Transcendentalism, forty years ago, was a philosot — 
phy much talked about, but then, as now, little under- © 
stood. Once the pronunciation of this word brought — 
up associations sad or ridiculous, according to the © 
mental and religious standpoint of individuals To. 
traditional men—to those who looked backward for ~ 
the evidences of their religious faith, the word brought ~ 
sadness and sorrow, on account of its supposed un- 
believing and infidels tendencies. To the giddy and 
thoughtless, it presented quite a ridiculous phase, as — 
something provocative of mirth and laughter. Some 
thought it a mere aggregation of long, unmeaning ™ 


Nothing is false and nothing quite true. 

Dreams are not dreams but realities 

While I am dreaming. O who so wise 

As to prove he’s awake when he dreaming denies? 
Exxa A. GILEs. 


THE LATE W. H. CHANNING. 


To many of our Western friends the announcement 
of the death of the Rev. W. H. Channing may have 
had little personal meaning, as it is a good many 
years since the period of his active ministry in this 
country, and the younger generation know of him 
chiefly as the biographer of his uncle, the great Dr. 
Channing. And yet William Henry Channing himself 
was one of the most striking and noble characters in 
our ministry. A man of rare enthusiasm and singu- 
lar spiritual impressiveness. I was a young man, only 
about three years entered into my ministry, when he 
came to England, to fill one of our foremost Lancashire 
churches during the lengthened absence of its minister, 
and I can never forget the uplifting power of his ser- 
vices, as from time to time I was able to hear him at 
some of our District Conferences or meetings. In 
those days it was almost universal among our English 
Unitarian ministers to read their prayers—which were 
as regularly prepared and written as were their ser- 
mons—and I think Mr.Channing’s prayers were among 
the influences which helped some of us to break through 
this old custom. Certainly there was a power in his 
praying that I had seldom found in any one before. As 


words, having the form of wisdom, and the promise 
a deep, mysterious meaning, but when analyzed be 
ing without significance, mere sound, si va 
nothing. By others, again, it was supposed that 
it placed the reveries of the imagination above 
the deductions of reason, or that it made feeling the ~ 
only test of truth. At ‘all events, by most people, s 
whether learned or ignorant, coarse or refined, 
name and the thing was regarded with suspicion, or 
dislike, or it furnished food for merriment and jest ~ 
With Emerson and his associates, it had a cops 2 
nificance and was full of sound sense, and had a 
foundation to stand upon. Be 
Transcendentalism, at its first emergence, was a re- 
action against the philosophy of Locke, which was in 
the ascendency in the latter part of the last and i 
the early part of this century. This philosophy 
taught in the schools and universities of Old and Me w 
England. It was accepted by the wise and les a, : 
by statesmen and divines. Ae: 
Locke’s philosophy denied that the mind had « 
innate, original outfit of ideas of its own to start” 
with. It denied that there were any primary impr a . 
sions stamped upon the mind which the soul receives — 
at its very first being. It compared the soul to white 
paper void of all characters; called it a tabula rasa, a 
complete blank. It contended that the mind was 
within the limits of sense. It bound men by fetters . 
the earth, and to sensible objects, to what was phenom- © 
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furnished ideas only from experience. It was a: 
uous, material philosophy. Its was enti 
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- @nal, transient and perishing. Adopting and shendealy | 
believing Locke’s philosophy Hume deduced from it 
by the severest logical reasoning a system of universal 
. icism, and demonstrated that doubt, even of 
' God and of one’s personal existence, was the only 
- vational state of mind fora philosopher. The doc- 
trines of Locke were adopted in France, and led to 
that atheism which was so rife among the educated 
classes a century ago. This philosophy of the senses 
_ disrobes the earth of its beauty, and all nature of its 
' @hief splendor. It deprives Christianity of its clearest 
_ evidences, and cuts off the best hopes and noblest 


a — of man. 
- . To this material philosophy, born of the senses, the 
' transcendental philosophy is directly opposed. It 
' teaches that the ideas of the Spiritual, the Eternal, 
the Infinite of God himself are of the mind, and in the 
mind—that they are coeval with life—are the most 
intimate and central facts of human consciousness. 
They are not communicated to the mind through the 
senses. They are not, and cannot be, deduced from 
any process of reflection, or from any materials fur- 
' nished by sensible experience. They cannot be proved 
_ by syllogism, and are beyond the reach of logic. 
i Transcendentalism, then, is the recognition in man of 
_ the capacity of knowing truth intuitively—of attaining 
- ascientific knowledge of an order of existence tran- 
_ secending the reach of the senses, It does not attempt 
' to prove the existence of God, of virtue, of right and 
' wrong, of immortality by any inference drawn from 
_ things visible, and the world of sense; but it finds 
' these things written, more or less legibly, within our 
- immost being. These truths are revealed to us by 
|. “that light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
_ the world.” Endeavoring by logical argument to 
 ?p the existence of God would be, to such a man 
_ as Emerson, like taking out a candle at noon-day to 
' search for the sun. 
' Emerson, and many others of his contemporaries 
__ who belonged to the Transcendental school of philos- 
_ @phy, one and all, knew God by the God within 
¢ They knew his attributes of love, because 
a they had the capacity of loving; of justice, be- 
' ¢eause their own souls were the seat of justice; of 
4 goodness, because they could appreciate the beauty 
in ess. Their own spirits were the reflex i image 
- of the Infinite Spirit. They, too, were in the image 
- and likeness of God, and made after his similitude. 
ai, God did not create man good six thousand years ago, 
' and then leave him to his own fate, to stumble and 
x ; but he creates man good to- day, the youngest 
“s and last Adam as well as the eldest and first. - This 
' was the philosophy rightly termed transcendental 
- which Emerson and his co-laborers, Channing, Par- 
ker, Ripley, Alcott, Hedge, mi Dwight, Margaret 
= Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, and other distinguished 
_ men and women of forty years ago believed, taught, 
' and lived. They asked themselves, they asked one 
a another, Can this human spirit, though clothed with 
:: 4 cov of flesh, have no power of recognizing 
its spiritual relations? should it bear within no traces 
an origin? should it be absolutely dependent on 


flesh, and possess no other means of attaining to 


the higher knowledge, which is its te birthright, than ona 
treacherous avenves of its material organs? 


Oh! God, why hast thou given a certain proof 
To know adulterate gold, but stamped no mark 
Where it is needed most, to know immortal truth? 


J. 8. B. 


SHORT DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 
IV. 


THE CHRIST IDEA. 


1. Our purpose is to outline in brief how Jesus 
came to be the second person in the “holy, blessed 
and glorious Trinity.” Of the truth or error of the 
doctrine we say nothing. 

2. The idea of being anointed by God was a com- 
mon one among the Jews. Their priests and kings 
were anointed—Messiah means anointed. Christ is 
the Greek word for Messiah. Cyrus is spoken of in 
Isaiah as the Lord’s Messiah. In the time of Jesus 
many claimed to be Messiahs. 

3. Jesus felt his nearness to God—felt the great- 
ness of his own being. He saw the loftiness of his 
religious thoughts when compared with those of the 
Pharisees—he felt his uniqueness. In time he laid 
claim to being the Messiah spoken of in the 2d Isaiah. 
But this Messiah was only an anointed man. 

4. Early in the life of the new church there en- 
tered it one Paul—a great mind. He had never seen 
Jesus in the flesh, but he said he saw him in vision 
and heard his voice from heaven. He received his 
gospel also by revelation. We may therefore expect, 
and indeed have, in Paul a Christ very different from 
the man Jesus. We have in Paul the man from 
heaven—the mediator between God and men. Fur- 
ther we have in some of the so-called Pauline epistles 
the Christ who emptied himself and became man, the 
sustainer of the world. But nowhere is very God the 
Pauline idea. 

d. In time Christian schools of philosophy grew up 
and took kindly to the adulterated Platonism of the 
time. The greatest of these schools was at Alexan- 
dria. Two of the Platonic ideas were the pre-existence 
of all souls and the existence of something between 
the great Idea and creation. In Plato this distinction 
between the Idea and creation is not marked, but in 
the latter Platonists this something is distinguished 
for the first cause and is called Reason, Logos, etc. 

6. The Christian philosophers in trying to reconcile 
their theology and philosophy, applied the idea of 
pre-existence to their Jesus and then made him the 
Logos. In the beginning was the Logos. 

7. But the controversy did not end here. There 
was danger of having two Gods. Arius wished to 
avoid this by declaring Christ was not the eternal 
God, while Athanasius wished to avoid the sdme error 
by declaring he was one with God. The council of 
Nice decreed in favor of Athanasius, and Jesus was 
declared God of God, very God of very God. 


t WALKLEY. 


Zeal is only a consequence from a persuasion. —Dr. 


Priestley. 
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SOCRATES.—I. : 


The real successor of the Sophists was Socrates. 
Like them, he held askeptical attitude towards the 
physical speculations of the earlier philosophers and 
turned to ethical inquiry. But to him “man,” in the 
celebrated Protagorean maxim, meant man not in his 
merely individual aspect, but in his universal nature; 
man the thinker and the natural participator in the 
life of his fellow-men, For the rhetoric and false dia- 
lectic of the Sophists he sought to substitute scientific 
method, adequate to fact and universal truth; and for 
their doctrine of pleasure and utility, the doctrine of 
inherent justice and happiness. Like the Sophists, 
he questioned existing beliefs and institutions—theo- 
logical, ethical, and political—but he sought to discover 
and preserve their universal character or truth. As to 
his external methods, neither love of publicity or pop- 
ular favor, nor ostentation of learning or skill in words, 
nor any desire to reap pecuniary benefit, had any part 
in them. In a word, he sought the simple truth; in the 
spirit of the truth he sought the truth in its own form, 
universality and accessibility to all intelligence. What 
Hegel calls the principle of subjectivity was, as intro- 
duced and employed by the Sophists, an empty form; 
to it Socrates gave a definite, rich, and enduring con- 
tent. 

Socrates wrote nothing. What is known of him 
and his teachings has tobe gathered from the writings 
of Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle. Owing to the dis- 
crepancies between the accounts of Xenophon and 
Plato, there arises the question as to which of the two 
gives the more accurate representation of Socrates 
and his philosophizing. Xenophon’s superiority, so 
far as he possesses any, lies in his evident historical 
intent. But it has been urged that Xenophon wrote 
largely as an apologist, that he lacked the speculative 
insight to appreciate at its full value the Socratic phi- 
losophizing, and that he has pictured Socrates, the 
pattern of manhood, rather than Socrates the specu- 
lative inquirer. The Platonic account, on the other 
hand, though undoubtedly an idealization, is, in the 
earlier dialogues, sufficiently faithful to external fact, 
and seems to represent more truly than the Xeno- 
phontic the spirit, method, and tendency, if not the out- 
ward doctrines and circumstances, of the Socratic 
philosophizing. At all events, the student who is es- 
pecially interested in the continuity and development 
of Greek philosophy, will derive, with reference to 
Socrates, more satisfaction from Plato than from 
Xenophon. 

Socrates was born near Athens about the year 469 
B.C., his parents being Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and 
Pheenarete, a midwife. Of his early years nothing 
seems to be known, except that he must have received 
the usual training in gymnastics, poetry, and music. 
He taught himself geometry and astronomy, and he 

doubtless heard the lectures of some of the Sophists, 
with whom, probably, he now and then measured dia- 
lectical swords... It seems likely that with some 
assistance or instruction from others he made a special 


study of the Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, Heraclitus, 


original ickimaiten of them and regarded much of w 
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they had to say as problematical and useless. It is 
sometimes said that he followed for a while his 
futher’s occupation, and that a work of his “represent. — 
ing the Graces attired was standing at the entrance to © 
the Acropolis” as lateas 150 A.D. Not long after hé = 
was thirty years of age he entered upon what he Te-~ 
garded as a divine mission, that of seeker of wisdom ~ 
and searcher of men. He claimed to know only his © 
own ignorance and to be, not a teacher, but an intel” 
lectual midwife. In this vocation he spent most of — 
the remaining forty years of his life, and instead foo | 
travelling extensively as did most of his predece 
and of affecting a learned cosmopolitanism as d@ 
some of the Sophists, he remained in Athens the 
time, with the exception of three or four inte 
when he was off on a holiday trip or away with the | 
army. His astonishing indifference to hardship while 
he was in the army, his bravery, his self-forgetfulness, = 
his sagacity, and withal his periods of rapt meditation, ~ 
are unforgetable. Public office he cared less for than | 
did any of his predecessors in-philosophy, and held it 
only once, and then not till near the close of his life, > 
and only from a sense of duty. Once when in offices, = 
and again when a private citizen, he defied 
by refusing to violate at its bidding the law of the” 
State. Standing aloof from political affairs, he kept” 
firmly, and, as he thought, patriotically to his calling; » 
and in the pursuit of this he was to be found in they 
workshops, the gymnasia, the market place, conve 
with boys, men, and women of all sorts, aski | 
hard questions, and starting the blood of true me 
and intellectual life. He was almost as little conece 
about family as about state affairs, and if Xantiony 
was the scold tradition represents her to have been, 6 
certainly had reason for so being. Socrates was, in fae 
so absorbed in his calling that he neglected to provide: 
not only for his family, but for himself. It was¢ 
food and raiment to him to probe the conceit and 
norance of men, to search their consciences, to 1 . 
and expand their shriveled individualities; in short, 
awaken them to the life of self-consciousness. In doing 
this he made them, now his friends and advisers, no} 3 
his bitter enemies, but always, in spite of themselves, 
his pupils. It was no part of his business to fill t 
ears of men with a specious wisdom, and to send f 
away self-complacent and ready to seem wise tor’ 
price ; it was not primarily his business to infor 
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those with whom he conversed, but to render th 
thoughtful, critical, and even skeptical. To this bt 
ness he adhered pertinaciously for forty years. Ei 
became an object of ridicule and hatred to the lov 
of the old ways and times, and by Aristophanes in his” 
comedy of The Clouds was satirized as a Sophist a 
a charlatan of the worst order. At last certain of t 
conservatives, weary of hearing themselves and 
favorite institutions criticized by Socrates, and by ~ 
others whom he had encouraged to think for them-~ 

selves, formally charged him with discarding the 
national gods, introducing new gods, and corrupting” 
the youth of Athens. His defence was bold ar 
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and Anaxagoras. If he really did so, he formed 


sharply critical, and he was, though by only a smal 
majority of the judges, condemned to be, accord 
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PEE law, imprisoned, heavily fined, or banished; end 
_ when he refused, somewhat haughtily to be sure, to 
acknowledge any guilt, and claimed, on the contrary, 
that he ought to be publicly entertained in the Pryta- 
neum, or City Home, as a benefactor to the State, he 
was by a majority of eighty adjudged worthy of | 
death. He went to prison, and after a delay of thirty | 
days, during which he scornfully refused a proffered | 


. 


> drinking hemlock. The moral sublimity of his last 
- hours appears from Plato’s dialogue Phedo. 


E satisfy Greek ideas of completeness and symmetry 
4 in every respect but one, namely, the want,of harmony 
_ between the external homeliness and the internal 


opportunity to escape, he suffered the penalty by | 


F bewsty of the man, we cannot here speak at length.* 
_ We would simply call attention to three aspects of it 
_ that appear to be closely connected with his doctrines, 
_ to have particularly impressed his contemporaries and | 
presented to his followers, according to their various 
predilections, ideals of mental and moral excellence | 


- ings, and thus to have influenced greatly the subse- | 
» quent course of philosophy. Indeed, it is to the | 
. character quite as much as tothe doctrines of Socrates 
_ that we must look for the explanation of the effects of 
the Socratic philosophizing, and so of*the place of 
' Socrates in the history of philosophy. 

In the first place, then, we notice his critical in- 
_ sight and keen analytic faculty, which enabled him to. 
understand at a glance and to expose to plain view the 
inward condition of those about him. It was the pure 
genius of inquiry directed, not to external things, but 
3 to the things of the mind and the conscience. “Of its 
» power there is evidence in the fact that it made pos- 
a sible, or, we may say, discovered, two such intellects 
q as Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing of certain pro- 
- found spirits among the lesser Socraties, of whom we 
_ shall have occasion~ to speak hereafter. But, in the 
_ second place, we notice his moral health and equi- 
_ poise, the balance and harmony of strong emo- 
Sonal and animal natures under the control of a 
: “oe Al will. This may be regarded in the light of) 
| self-restraint, or that of easy self-possession, Socrates | 
was, as a rule and on principle, moderate, and even 
~ abstemious ; but he could easily refrain from @XCE@SS | 
_ when others could not, and he could far surpass his | 
fellows in convivial indulgence without at all losing 
- his self-control. Socrates, the abstemious, was the 
_ ideal of one group of thinkers, one theory of ethics s, 
' and Socrates, the easy master of self, the ideal of an- 
other. But, in the third place, and finally, there was 
his “ deemon,” or warning voice, and the ever-present 
- consciousness of the supernatural. Of the true nature 
“ of this demon, it is difficult to form an opinion. Soc- 
rates himself did not identify it with reason or with | 
-eonscience. He did not, in other words, attribute to 
ita scientific character or importance. Nor, on the | 
S other hand, does he seem to have viewed it as a famil- 
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% *The reader is referred to Xenophon’s Memorabilia le yprere J at the 
ag and Plato’s Symposium. Schwegler’s account is brief, 1 oemgnehtte 
i ‘and very striking. See his Hist, of Phil. (Stirling’s translation), 
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» and practical illustrations of various parts of his teach- | 
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iar spirit, a personality wholly distinct from himself. 
It was to him, rather, an inner oracle, which, instead 
of giving him a standard of truth or a rule of life, 
warned and restrained him; a kind of supernatural 
tact, exercised about special matters. Tothe general 
mission of his life it seems to have been related only 
in so far as it kept alive the feeling of subjectivity and 
of close relation to the inner reality of things. It es- 
pecially held him aloof from public affairs, thus di- 
rectly contravening the whole spirit of Greek life, and 


it gave internal significance to what had hitherto been 
Of the personality of Socrates, which seemed to 


emphatically a matter of external observance, namely, 
piety and the religious life. In the eyes of his con- 
temporaries he was by it rendered more sacred and 
spoke with greater authority: in conversing with 
Socrates they conversed with a seer and a man of God. 
B. C. Burr. 
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GREAT NOVELS. 


The issue of Unrry for July 16, 1884, containing 
the correspondence concerning the “Ten Great Nov- 
ELS,” was so promptly exhausted, and we have been 
so persistently solicited for additional copies, that we 
have been driven to the necessity of reprinting the 
entire correspondence, revised and edited to date. 

This correspondence has, to our knowledge, already 
attained the object desired in a much wider way than 
was anticipated, and we trust that this second publi- 
cation may carry it into still new hands and stimulate 
new circles to the reading of the imperisbable. 

Some seventy different answers have been received 
and 147 different novels mentioned. The names of 
the authors have been left out for brevity’s sake, but 
the reader will find them, so far as known, in the list 
published under “The Vote.” The list is arranged 
in the order of popularity. | 


THE QUESTION. 


Cuicaao, [l., June 10, 1884. 

Dear Sir or Madam: I want to recommend to the 
young people of my “Unity Club” a reading list of TEN 
GREAT NOVELS, the noblest available to English readers. I 
‘am asking eighty or more reading friends for such a list. 
Will you send me yours? Name no more than ten, those 
that seem to you the very best in the world’s literature. 
_When those in foreign tongues are selected, please suggest 
the best translation. An early response solicited. . 


Respectfully yours, JENKIN Lioyp JONEs. 


THE VOTE. 
Tse Scartert Lerrer...39 | Davip CoPpPERFIELD.. ..28 
Les MISERABLES. . ..o9 | Henry EsmMonpn........24 
Vs es oe 37 | WruHEtM MEIST R..... 24 
Pc Sl eer 36 | Uncue Tom’s Casin.. ...24 
so atackyes i 5 | On THe HilcuTs....... 23 
i Es bs iin oh dé ch veh ooacks <okb pase Mes 20 
mee OF Dee. Fetes Bian ig oink aki 0th wbend cbt 20 
AED TOWNE... TRIES «0.0.00 o.00 chest on recoust eke 19. 
meee Gn wane. TOONS. 5. gc ccolcvchcadéchenss 18 
Vanity Fair. Thackeray.........0000 cc bas cheaaaee 15 


mye 


The Marble Faun. Hawthorne.................0005: 
Mill on the Floss. George Eliot 
Consuélo. 
Middlemarch. George Eliot 
EE PEP BPUUEIDS 4p obi ones chee cccsccnescdectes 
Daniel Deronda. George Eliot 
Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer 
Corinne. Madame de Stael 


ells; My Novel, Bulwer; The Nabob, Daudet; North and ~ 
South, Gaskell; Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens; ; The Old Curis _ 

10 | osity Shop, Dickens; The Perpetual Curate, Oliphant; Path- — 
10 | finder, Cooper; Pilgrim’ s Progress, Bunyan; Peg Myre 
10 | ton, Reade; Portrait of a Ladv, James; Puck, Ouida; 
vB PPPS TEER e eee EE TTEE ETE 9 tus Fixlein, Richter; Quits, Tautphoens; Recherche de Taba 
8 solu, Balzac; Ruth, Gaskell; Ravenshoe, Kingsley ; Shadow — 
8 | of the Cross, Buchanan; Synnove Solbaken, Bjornsen; Schon- — 
8 | berg Cotta Family; Septimius Felton, Hawthorne; Telema-— 
7 chus, Fenelon; Tom Brown at Oxford, Hughes; The 

6 Guardsmen, Dumas; Ten Thousand a Year, Warren; 


Se 
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ee, DARDS i és 6a 0d.0'b 60% oo abs 000 60:6 08 6 Wandering Jew, Sue; The Warden, wna Zenobia, — 
Fees: MOMND se > 00 b cubed 0400nr bower coccccescecns 6 Ware; Nille Mari, Jeffreys; Ninety Three, Victor Huger 

Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith...................4.. 6 The Ideal Attained, Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham. 

Guy Mannering. Scott. ........... cc ceee cece cence 5 4 
Roeme Brooms, BMagkmbowe, 660665 ccsewcctcvece cess 5 | — ha 
Westward Ho! Kingsley: .............ccceeeeeeees 5| Anonymous. In answer to your request for lists of tem 
rf 8” Fre PETTERS ELPEE TT ere 4 best novels please accept the following from a lover of § . 


I Promessi Sposi. Manzoni 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Old Mortality. Scott 
Phoxwiek Papers. Dickens... .........2s0ccccccccees 
Pride and Prejudice. Austen 


Silas Marner. George Eliot.................-e0ee0e8- 4 
Se DNOER.  TRBOTNGEs 0 0.0.6 000 0600 c0es ccccccccss 4 
as NO. 6 Ghi'n bo d.b.0:44 bowie 06b.06000 pe eedenseés 4 
po Ey. PREP EREREREP CREE TE 4 
Our Mutual Friend. Dickens....................0.. 4 
An Egyptian Princess. Ebers...............e0+ee08- 4 


Three Votes Each. 


The Antiquary, Scott; The Caxtons, Bulwer; The Cloister 
and the Hearth, Reade; Helen, Edgeworth; Margaret, 


4/novels: Pride and Prejudice, Waverly, The Neighbors, ‘The | 
Newcomes, Adam Bede, Lorna Doone, Nicholas Nie 
The Scarlet Letter, Jane Eyre, Quits. 


even those of Victor Hugo and Ebers. I am even doubtfal 
of including any of Dickens’ as great novels, though I have 


Judd; The Minister’s Wooing, Stowe; Pendennis, Thacke- | 


ray; Quentin Durward, Scott; Rob Roy, Scott; House of 
Seven Gables, Hawthorne. 


Two. Votes Each. 


_Barset, The Perpetual Curate, David Copperfield. 


Alton Locke, Kingsley; Cecil Dreeme, Winthrop; Charles 


Auchester, E. Berger; Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson; Elect- 
ive Affinities, Goethe; Ekkehard, Scheffel; The Grandis- 
simes, Cable; The Guardian Angel, Holmes; John Brent, 
Winthrop; John Inglesant, Shorthouse; Liza, Turgénieff; 
Mansfield Park, Austen; Oliver Twist, Dickens; Put Your- 
self in his Place, Reade; A Princess of Thule, Black; Sir 
Charles Grandison, Richardson; Talisman, Scott; Smoke, 
Turgénieff; Tom Jones, Fielding; Toilers of the Sea, Vic- 
tor Hugo; Villa on the Rhine, Auerbach; Waverly, Scott: 
Debit and Credit, Freytag; Arabian Nights. 


One Vote Each. 


Alec Forbes, MacDonald; Avis, Phelps; The Abbot, 
Scott; Albert Savarus, Balzac; Au Bonheur des Dames; 
Belinda, Edgeworth; One of the Barchester Set; Castle 
Daly, Annie Keary; Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell; Cupid and 
Psyche, Apuleius; David Elginbrod, MacDonald; Denis 
Duval, Thackeray; Fathers and Sons, Turgénieff; Flower, 
Fruit and Thorn Pieces, Richter; Far from the Madding 
Crowd, Hardy; The Gladiators, Whyte Melvil; Gil Blas, 
Le Sage; Godolphin, Bulwer; Good Luck, Reade; Gulliver’s 
Travels, Swift; Great Expectations, Dickens; Hammer and 
Anvil, Spielhagen: ; Hesperus, Richter; Humphrey Clinker, 
Smollett; Kenilworth, Scott; Last Chronicles of Barsetshire, 
Trollope; Les Maitres Mosaistes; La Famille de Germande. 
George Sand; Le Juif Errant, Sue; Le Roman d’ un Jeune 
Homme Pauvre, Feuillet; Life for a Life, Craik; Love me 
Little, Love me Long, Reade; Mary Barton, Gaskell; Maid of 
Athens, Justin McCarthy; Martin Chuzzlewit, Dickens; The 
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Emus S. Apams, Chicago: If I were to write the names © 
of the ten novels I most enjoyed reading, it would be | 
an easier task; but I suppose a great novel should be not 
only artistic as a novel, but inspiring in the lessons that it” 
teaches; so that throws out of the list novels like Miss | 
Austen’s, much as I admire them. As for novels in other ™ 
languages, I can only speak of French and German ones, ~ 
and I do not think they compare favorably with our own, 


decided on admitting one. I have avoided giving more thes 
one novel by any one writer, or else I fear I should not I 
‘gone beyond Thac keray and George Eliot. Ivanhoe, 
Esmond, Romola, Lorna Doone, The Cloister and the Hes 
Amyas Leigh, The Shadow of the Cross, Last Chronicles 


Rev. J. H. Auten, Cambridge, Mass.: It depends on 
which you take of three points of view—literary, ethical, ¢ 
psychological— me aning by the last a study of the authoras 
mind. ‘The second is the simplest and perhaps — 
mean. In any case for a class advanced enough, I s 
wish to take one or more conspicuous and characteristis. ex- 
amples from each of several languages and writers, say I Pro- 
messi Sposi in Italian, Auf der Hohe in German, = in 
French Balzac’s Curé de Campagne, or George Sand’s 
Laurens. But I should suppose that for your course, En- . 
glish novelists of the last thirty years was quite wide Pp 
enough, and I should certainly wish to include specir 4 
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of writers that wouldn’t exactly come up to the mark 
“noble”—such as Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Reade, 
and Blackmore; thus I should quite prefer Lorna Doone to 
Daniel Deronda, and The Last Chronicle of Barset to 
Miserables, if one wants either a natural or wholesome f 
ture of life. But it’s a dangerous sea to navigate in, if oné” 
wants to save his critical reputation and sanity from ~ 
wreck. If I were going to take such a course oe a 
likely to include—off-hand and at a venture—F ; 
Vanity Fair, Bleak House, One of the “ Barchester” 
Put Yourself in His Place, Caxtons, Seven Gables, Villetant 
I Promessi Sposi, Auf der Hohe; but I might change half of © 
these to-morrow; at all events, ‘substitute Consuélo for one | 
of them, and should try to get in something of Balzac and — 
Turgénieff. You see I go for variety and the widest — 
of life. | 
Pror. WriuuiaM F. AuuEn, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison: I should have sent my list sooner, but found 
difficult to decide upon the two last. I debated the claim - 


Man Who Laughs, Victor Hugo; A Modern Instance, How- : 


of the Scarlet Letter, John Inglesant, Geoffrey Hamlin, 
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~ Guy Mannering, David 4 Copperfield, The Newcomes, Alec | great books, but to my mind neither is itis The aiid 
pong A Princess of Thule, Lorna Doone, Amyas Leigh, | list is the best I can make, but it does not justly Tendo, 
- Adam Bede, The Cloister and the Hearth, The Grandissimes. | my opinions. Helen, Heart of Mid-Lothian, 

Mrs. Isaset C. Barrows, Boston: I Promessi Sposi, | Mary Barton, Romola, Ravenshoe, David Conperfiela, Villetie Villette, 
Wilhelm Meister, On the Heights, Hammer and Anvil, Les | Adam Bede, Nille Mori. 
_ Maitres Mosaistes, Don Quixote, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Rev. H. Bernarp CARPENTER, Boston: As far as I can 
' Adam Bede, David Copperfield, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and do form a judgment in behalf of others, I have ded the 
- let me throw in Christie Johnstone. names of those novels I would recommend, Perhaps the 
- Dr.'‘C. A. Barton, of Boston: Wilhelm Meister, Elect- list would be much modified if I had read the books this 
4 ive Affinities, Antiquary, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Old Mortal- | year or even within the last five years. Ivanhoe, Last pul 


Ek Rob Roy, Adam Bede, Millon the Floss, Silas Marner, of Pompeii, Egyptian Princess, Cupid and Psyche, (A 

' Balzac’s Recherche de |’ Absolu, a wonderful book. | ius), The Gladiator (Whyte Melvil), Les Miserables, 

oe Rev. Groree Batrcueor, Chicago: Ivanhoe, Talisman, | perus, Romola, The Wandering Jew, (Juixote, The Path- 
- Romola, Adam Bede, David Copperfield, Pickwick, Les finder, Robinson Crusoe. 

' Miserables, The Newcomes. W. H. Canrurna, of Kansas State University, Lawrence, 
' $vusre B. Beats, St. Paul: It has been hard work to keep | Kans.: Les Miserables, On the Heights, Bleak House, Hy- 
to ten, but I send them, not in order as to my liking, but patia, Tale of Two Cities, Jane Eyre, The Man Who Laughs, 
Senewhat as regards time in which they were written, and, John Brent, The Abbot, Robert Falconer. 

: as you said, for young people. Ivanhoe, Heart of Mid. | Mrs. W. ‘i. Canrvru, Lawrence, Kans.: Les Miserables, 
itis ot’ The Caxtons, The Newcomes, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, On the Heights, Tale of Two Cities, Bleak House, H nse 
Tale of Two Cities, Les Miserables (translated by Charles | John Brent, Marble Faun, Ivanhoe, John Halifax, 
_ E. Wilbur), Middlemarch, Romola, Daniel Deronda. ° Falconer. 

Miss Bissexxu, South Bend Public Schools, Ind.: The Rev. Jonn Cuapwick, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A list of m 
’ Searlet Letter, Mill on the Floss, Vanity Fair, Our Mutual | personal preferences might be somewhat different, but it 
> Friend. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Smoke, Daniel Deronda, Tale. ‘might include too many from one author. Esmond, Jane 
' of Two Cities, Ninety-Three, Ivanhoe. Eyre, Romola, Adam Bede, Heart of Mid-Lothan, On the 
4 Mrs. J. K. Boyesen, Chicago: I herein enclose my list | Heights (Tauchnitz ed.), Les Miserables (Carlton s ed. is 
of ten novels. These have been chosen not so much for their | poorly translated, but I do not know any better), Scarlet 
literary merit as for their moral bearings. To me a novel | Letter, The Grandissimes, Portrait of a Lady. 
| must portray real character and real social, political, or| James Freeman Cuarkez, of Boston: Don Quixote, Rob- 
_ domestic problems to be interesting; if must deal with | inson Crusoe, Vicar of Wakefield, Henry Esmond, Ivanhoe, 
- characters, —their growth and susceptibilities. That hand | Charles Reade’s Love Me Little Love Me Long, Uncle Tom’s 
- which can most skillfully direct the nerves of the mind and | Cabin, Wilhelm Meister, La Famille de Germande, Silas 
show most forcibly the unconscious play and influence of | Marner. 
environment upon our mental growth,—that hand tomeis| JAamEs CoLEeGRove, Chicago: Les Miserables, Adam Bede, 
the greatest, and I need hardly say that in this particular | Middlemarch, Jane Eyre, Romola, Henry Esmond, Daniel 
_ George Eliot stands peerless. The character of Tito Melema | Deronda, Uncle Tom, Mill on the Floss, David Copperfield. 
4 in “ Romola” is a never-ending study. The key of the book : A good novel, and for some young people as good as any of 
' is found in the one sentence, ‘ We prepare ourselves for | the above, though not a —— one, is “ An Old Story of 
- sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of good or evil that | my Farming Days,” by Fritz Reuter, one I would in every 
Beradually develops character.” Therein, it seems to me, | way recommend to be hick . 
’ lies the key of our own moral growth. There are several BERT CoLuYER, of New York: Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
' works, such as “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood” ( Mrs. Whitney ), | David Copperfield, Adam Bede, John Halifax, Gentleman, 
| “Hedged In” (Miss Phelps), and “Old-Fashioned Girl” | Henry Esmond, Ruth, Jane Eyre, Clarissa Harlowe, Scarlet 
» (Miss Alcott), that I consider healthful and morally stimula- | Letter, Robert Falconer. 
' ting for young people to read; but they cannot, strictly speak-| Grorce Wiiiis Cooke, West Dedham, Mass.: My list 
. ing, be called novels, I suppose. Let me call your attention | is made up of great novels without regard to the moral ele- 
_ to the last work in my list. It is very simple and pure, but I | ment you seem to wish to include, and even then I believe 
“am told it is an excellent portrayal of Norse peasant life. | it is preferable to that you print. No novel on my list falls 
~ Romola, Middlemarch, Vanity Fair, Newcomes, On the’ short of Wilhelm Meister in this direction; even Tom Jones 
Heights A Princess of Thule, The Guardian Angel, A | is more moral, though not so modern and thought-provok- 
' Modern Instance, Avis, Synnove Solbaken. ing a book. Asa piece of literary art, it surpasses any on 
E Mrs. E. L. Brownz, Hyde Park, Ill.: How could you) your list. How can you leave out Don Quixote? Don 
_ be so cruel as to ask only ten of my friends for admission to Quixote, Les Miserables, Wilhelm Meister, Robinson Cru- 
_ your Unity Club, while the rest have to be left to the ob- | soe, Telemachus, Tom Jones, Vicar of Wakefield, Gil Blas, 
_ security of the book-shelves? I have not been quite true to | Old Mortality, Corinne. 
_ myself in this list, as not all of George Eliot’s novels are| Miss Lucretia Crocksn, of ‘the Boston Public Schools: 
down. Romola, Adam Bede, Corinne, On the Heights, The | Your request is not easily complied with, for one hesitates to 
 Bearlet Letter, Henry Esmond, John Inglesant, Consuélo, | place even ten books as “the very best in the world’s litera- 
- Les Miserables. ture.” After half a dozen that could not be omitted from such 
Mrs. B. R. B ixerey, Concord, Mass.: Romola, Wil- | a list, the number of good stories, good for different reasons, « 
helm Meister, Clarissa Harlow, Quentin Durward, Hypatia, multiplies . so rapidly that it is difficult to select any one in 

Jane Eyre, Consuélo, Scarlet Letter, Tale of Two Cities, | preference to a dozen others, except as one has regard to the 
_ Henry Esmond. te meter ten of particular readers. What I should spec- 

Mrs. E. L. Bunuarp, Manchester, Mass.: Your list is a/ially select for one young person I should not give to 
‘a hard one to make out. I enjoy and think your young another. Thackeray, for instance, has a bitterness and a 
R cel: had better read many a book which is not “ great and | satirical or cynical flavor I would not give to many young 
I ” Half the definition would cover a deal of English | people; and yet, not to include him seems almost like ko excluding 
- fietion—for instance, I think Jane Eyre and Vanity Fair | an English classic. Again, descriptions of daily life in dif- 
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ferent localities, as Miss Bremer’s “ Neighbors,” “Quits” 
and other German tales; middle-age pictures of knights, 
armor, etc., in ‘which G. P. R. James excels; Cooper’s tales 
of Indian life; fiction founded on the progressive ideas of 
this and earlier times, as Old Ma’mselle’s Secret, Schonberg 
Cotta Family,ete.; books of purely dramatic interest, as Wilkie 
Collins’ Moonstone, etc.; home life and development of to-day, 
as in Faith Gartney,—all these and many others crowd upon 
the thoughts. These are reasons why you give a hard task; 

but as you say, “name no more than ten,” I send a list, not 
committing myself to stand by it should a similar decision 
be at“ again, after a little time. Ivanhoe, My Novel, 
Romola, Helen, Martin Chuzzlewit, Zenobia, the Marble Faun, 
The Schonberg Cotta Family, The Neighbors, Debit and 
Credit. 

Pror. Tomas Davrpson, Boston: 
tion), I Promessi Sposi (translation), Romola, Felix Holt, 
Au Bonheur des (translation), Wilhelm Meister 
(translation), Peg Woffington, Corinne, Ivanhoe, Heart of 
Mid-Lothian. 

©. F. Douz, Jamaica Plains, Mass.: I am not at all sure 
that if I were to be asked for the ten greatest novels I should 
make the same list in all as when asked for the ten 
which are the noblest. 


Ekkehard (transla- 


| 
faculties. 


being for “something new,” and the o 
being so often rejected, if not has caused me to be 
somewhat skeptical when people furnish lists of those books 
only which it sounds well to.call “the best.”” There is much 
literary superstition, bigotry and narrowness in this matter 
of fiction. May there not also be some insincerity, hesitation 
to give an opinion lest it conflict with popular ideas, ete. ? 
Some people approve Ouida’s novels far more highly than 
they own. Others, who object to them most strongly, have 


and standard works 


never read them. While her books deserve some of the” 4 


censure they get, there is, I think, more prejudice afloat than 
should exist among the really intelligent. 
But here is my list: Vi 


Tom’s Cabin, Jane Eyre. 


N. P. Gouman, Wayland, Mass.: Romola, Adam Bede, — 


David Copperfield, The Newcomes, Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
Don Quixote, Scarlet Letter, Quintus Fixlein, Mansfield 
Park, The Guardian Angel. 


Miss E. E. Gorpoy, Humboldt, Iowa: Adam Bede, Mill 


‘on the Floss, Daniel Deronda, Middlemarch, The Scarlet 
Tom Brown, for example, seems to | Letter, The Marble Faun, Vanity Fair, On the Heights, Our 


me a very noble story, but whether it is one of the greatest | Mutual Friend, David Elginbrod. 


I am not sure; nor again, whether The Marble Faun, which 
is great, is also noble enough. Adam Bede, Ivanhoe, Hy- 
pets, Tale of Two Cities, The Newcomes, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

om Brown at Oxford, Les Miserables, Romola, The Marble 
Faun. 

Pror. C. C. Everert, Dean of the Cambridge Divinity 
School : rooan. ag Re Middlemarch, Mill on the Floss, Adam 
Bede, Newcom y Fair, Castle Daly, The Warden, 
David Cop perfield, The Scarlet Letter. 

Mrs. Sustre D. Fouuanspez, Chicago: For me these 
novels are the great ones, but I would like to say that there 
are some among them that I should not think it wise to give 
to the average young person: Wilhelm Meister, Les Mise- 
rables, On the Heights, Romola, Felix Holt, Vanity Fair, 
Bleak House, David Copperfield, The Scarlet Letter, Cecil 
Dreeme. 

Miss Paaze Fort, Elkhart Public Schools, Ind.: Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, The Scarlet Letter, Mill on the Floss, Romola, 
Bleak House, Quentin Durward, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Tale of 
Two Cities, The Last Days of Pompeii, Adam Bede. 

Pror. J. C. FREEMAN, Professor of English Literature at 
State University, Madison, Wis.: What a high Calvinist 
you are! “Only ten” admitted: to the heaven of your elect. 
Among the partisans of the hustled-out there will be what 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth! I am of 
course inclined to put down novels marking e in the 
development of the novel. I made a dash at it and my list 
was twenty-five. Another, and got sixteen. I strike off six. 
“The noblest,” eh? ‘Then Tom Jones will have to go, in 
some respects, perhaps, the most perfect novel of them all. 
Kenilworth will have to go too—no character in it as noble 
as Jeanie Deans. There is dear old Pickwick—he is not 
noble of course, but we couldn’t get on without him; and 
Copperfield—why Copperfield? On account of Agnes, the 
salt of the earth. The Vicar of Wakefield, Last Days of 
Pompeii, wear of Mid-Lothian, David Copperfield, Pick- 
wick Papers, Henry Esmond, Romola, House of Seven 
Gables, “so Tom’s Cabin, Robert Falconer. 

W. E. Furness, Esg., Chicago: Old Mortality, Henry 
Esmond, Westward Ho, Sir Charles Grandison, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Felix Holt, The Scarlet Letter, The Last Days 
of Pom The Cloister and the Hearth, Mansfield Park. 

Miss Exua A. Gruzs, Madison, Wis.: Nearly five years’ 


experience in a free public library has impaired my critical 


* 


Samus. 8S. Greeuey, Esq., Chicago: Consuélo, Romola, 
The Virginians, Tale of Two Cities, Le Juif Errant, The 
Newcomes, Wilhelm Meister, Flower, Fruit and Thorn 
Pieces, Alton Locke, Margaret. 

Mrs. Harrie Tyna Griswoup, Columbus, Wis. : 
have liked to put in all the rest of George Eliot and the 
most of Dickens and Thackeray. Scott was never a favorite 
with me. Romola, Adam Bede, Middlemarch, David Co 
perfield, Bleak House, Tale of Two Cities, Vanity Farr, 
Ivanhoe, Les Miserables, Wilhelm Meister. 

Epwarp Everett Hatz, Boston: 
first of these there is, I think, no question. Robinson Crusoe, 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Jane Eyre, A Tale of Two Cities, The 3 


Arabian Nights, The Newcomes. I should consider the edu- 
cation of any young person neglected till he had read these 


carefully. On the other hand whoever has wholly learned — 4 
what these could teach has little left to learn of the first im- __ 
portance. To make up your ten I will add Ivanhoe, Romola, ~~ 


Should © 


The real demand, in a a majority of cases, =. 


on the Rhine, Last Days of — 
Pompeii, Daniel Deronda, Puck, David Copperfield, Put 
Yourself in His Place, Les Miserables, Vanity Fair, Uncle | 


With regard to the 4 


Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, Dumas’ Three Guards- “~~ 


men. 


Pror. W. T. Harris, Concord, Mass. : 


meaning which the term “novel’’ may have properly. I 
think that Walter Scott alone could furnish the 


The last simply to show the value of pure narrative. ~_ 
I would name the 
following, after much hesitation in regard to the extent of <i 


novels, and perhaps twenty that are greater than any others. — 


If one is to name, however, only ten they should furnish the - 
point of view ( Welt-Anschaung, as the Germans call it) of as 
possible. I have accordingly named 
the following (excluding, reluctantly, Ivanhoe, Villa on the ~ 
Wilhelm Meister (Carlyle’s — 
translation, supplemented by Bell’s translation of the Travels, 
in Bohn's Library, complete), Vicar of Wakefield, al ie 
Romola, Les Miserables, Gulliver’s Travels, Robinson Orval ey 

Dr. FrepErRic H. Hepner, Cambridge, Mass.: Your re- 


many individualities as 


Rhine, and Don Quixote): 


Mid-Lothian, Rob Roy, Marble Faun, Consuélo and 


quest to name ten of the best novels, or ten great novels, is S. 


not easy to comply with. There are different types of nov- a 


els, which are incommensurable, and under some of thet 
a dozen which are equally good. I will name the ten which 


occur to me. Sir Charles Grandison, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Rob Roy, Old Mortality, The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, Ivanhoe, Godolphin, Belinda. Ido — 


not name Don Quixote or Gil Blas, which are great works, — 


but not what is commonly understood by a novel. Teo 
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Jones and Peregrine Pickle are great among English clas- 
sics, but not to be recommended to young people. Manzoni’s 
Betrothed, Gosthe’s Wilhelm Meister and his Elective Affini- 
ties are among the greatest, but not easily accessible to 
English readers. I have not named Thackeray’s or George 
Eliot’s, or “Jane Eyre,” because, although they 
great merit, I do not account them quite equal to these which 
I have specified. I should certainly mention Mrs. Ferrier’s 
Inheritance and Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice had you 
not restricted my choice to ten. Some of Trollope’s, espec- 
jally “‘ The Duke’s Childrert,” I omit for the same reason. 
Mrs. H. M. Hiscock, Denver, Colo. : 
for the Ten Great Novels’ interest. I read them all so long 
ago it is a pleasant reminiscence, and has already resulted 
in arranging to re-read Wilhelm Meister with a delightful 
friend. I should have put Les Miserables first and should 
not have defined its chief merits as “ French life in the lower 
ranks,” but the power of conscience, for the mental struggles 
of Jean Valjean were to me the most wonderful portions of the 
book. I think I should have included some of Plato’s Dia- 


logues, for I know nothing richer. — I laughed aloud to my- 
self this morning over Theactitus. 


Mrs. Israzrt Howumes, Chicago: Wilhelm Meister, Les 
Miserables, Hypatia, Daniel Deronda, Felix Holt, Ten 
Thousand a Year, Scarlet Letter, On the Heights, Vanity 
Fair, Jane Eyre. 


Pror. J. K. Hosmer, Professor of German Literature in 
. Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.: Henry Esmond, 
Adam Bede, Wilhelm Meister, Elective Affinities, The Scar- 
let Letter, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Les Miserables, Tale of 


Two Cities, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Le Roman d’ un Jeune 
Homme Pauvre. 


Miss Grace Howe, Kenosha, Wis.: I send you the fol- 
lowing list of novels, not because I think them the best in 
every case, but the best for such a p . If I were to 
choose the best, I should take three or four of Thackeray,s 
and certainly three of Dickens’ as the best novels I ever 
read; but for such a list as you want, more variety is desir- 
able. I think to this list should be added one of George 
Sand’s, but as I never read one I cannot tell. Henry Es- 
mond, The Virginians, David Copperfield, Adam Bede, The 
Minister’s Wooing, The Scarlet Letter, Guy Mannering, 
Villette, Wilhelm Meister, Les Miserables. 


‘@ Mrs. Sara A. Hupparp, Chicago: I do not like to say 
of any list I might make that they are the best novels in the 
_ world’s literature. That would require a far wider and more 
_ studious reading of fiction than I have done. My favorites 

- among novels in the English tongue are as follows: Jane 
Eyre, Jobn Halifax, Gentleman, Vanity Fair, David Copper- 
field, The Scarlet Letter, Adam Bede, Ivanhoe, Uncle Tiom’s 


a Cabin, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe. These 
| are not set down in the order of preference, but rather as 
_ they occur to me. 


I hesitated much over the last two, for 
the choice is difficult. 
sg Mars. F. A. Jonnson, Chicago: Robert Falconer, Romola, 
_ Adam Bede, On the Heights, The Scarlet Letter, Hypatia, 
_ Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, The Newcomes, Heart of Mid- 
Lothian. 

J. Liu. Jones, Chicago: Adam Bede, Romola, Les Mise- 
rables, Wilhelm Meister, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Bleak 
House, Henry Esmond, On the Heights, The Scarlet Letter, 
Don Quixote. 

Mrs. 8. C. Lu. Jones, Chicago: Ivanhoe, Heart of Mid- 
_ Lothian, Adam Bede, On the Heights; Hypatia, Robert Fal- 
_ eoner, David Copperfield, The Scarlet Letter, North and 
_ South, A Life for a Life. 

__- Mps. C. B. Kina, Chicago: On the Heights, Robert Fal- 
 @oner, Romola, The Searlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


I am greatly obliged 
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Henry Esmond, Ivanhoe, David Copperfield, Les Miserables, 
Corinne. 

Rev. J. OC. Laarnep, St. Louis: The justice and worth 
of any one’s decision depends upon many conditions, of 
course; but in case of any one who deserves to be consulted 


possess | as to the best ten novels, I think he ought to accompany his 


choice with a statement of the novels he hasn’t read. 1 will 
send ten, and I will send other ten, a list in print, in which 
selection (made up in this city) I did my fractional part. See 
Public School Library Bulletin. But inspite of your saying 
“only ten” I will name a few that I haven’t read, as 

bly the reason why they could and should not — in the 
requested list. I haven’t read Consuélo, Adam e, Pen- 
dennis, Tale of Two Cities, Quentin Durward, My Novel, 
Dr. Antonio, Scarlet Letter, Count of Monte re Wan- 
dering Jew. A list which I suspect is nearly as good, i in 
some instances better, than the one I send on next page. 
The Newcomes, Romola, Mill on the Floss, Kenilworth, err 
Miserables, On the Heights, Jane Eyre, Marble Faun, David 
Copperfield, Charles Auchester. 


Miss Mary Torn Lewis, President of the New Cen- 
tury Club, Philadelphia: Henry Esmond, Pride and Preju- 
dice, Cranford, Adam Bede, John Inglesant, Far from the 
Madding Crowd, Tale of Two Cities, Helen, Liza, Lorna 
Doone. 

Miss Lity A. Lona, St. Paul, Minn.: Ivanhoe, Waverly, 
Talisman, Pendennis, The Newcomes, Our Mutual Friend, 
Oliver Twist, Robert Falconer, Romola, The Marble Faun. 


H. McEroy, Janesville, Wis.: Some works in the list I 
offer you may be subjects of criticism, and may be regarded 
as not just the most wholesome mental pabulum for a read- 
ing society. I select them, however, because I believe them 
to be the best ; and my list is as follows: Tom Jones, Humphre 
Clinker, Henry Esmond, Vanity Fair, Newcomes, Denis Du 
Les Miserables, Scarlet Letter, Septimius Felton, Albert 
Savarus. I add the uncompleted works Denis Duval and Sep- 
timius Felton for the reason that the reader will learn from 
them ina great measure the peculiar methods of the authors 
inframing their stories. The little tale of Albert Savarus is 
one of the best and cleanest of Balzac’s tales, and will be 
found in a recent review of the Comédie Humaine. 


Mrs. A. B. McMaunan, Quincy, [l.: Mill on the Floss, 
Romola, Jane Eyre, The Newcomes, The Marble Faun, The 


Scarlet Letter, Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, Les 
Miserables, Ivanhoe. 


Mrs. Emma E. Margan, Chicago: Romola, Henry Es- 
mond, Tale of Two Cities, On the Heights, Les Miserables, 
Consuélo, Ivanhoe, The Scarlet Letter, Hypatia, Robert Fal- 
coner. 

Mrs. Mary B. Margan, Cambridge, Mass.: Romola, Tale 
of Two Cities, Toilers of the Sea, Ivanhoe, H Esmond, 


Villette, I Promessi Sposi, The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Robert Falconer. 


Epwin D. Mean, Boston: The following cover some of 
the “very best” at any rate: Wilhelm Meister, Soll und 
Haben, Titan, Les Miserables, Romola, Ivanhoe, The New- 
comes, David Copperfield, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Scarlet 
Letter. 

Rev. Mary A. Sarrorp, Humboldt, Iowa: Les Mise- 
rables, Ivanhoe, Robert Falconer, Bleak House, Jane Eyre, 
On the Heights, Marble Faun, Adam Bede, The Scarlet 
Letter, Middlemarch. 

Frances P. Sawyer, St. Paul, Minn.: Perhaps these are 
not the greatest novels, but I think they are in one way and 
another helpful to young people. Would like to add some 
of George Sand’s books, which I think wonderful, but it is 
so long since I read them I dare not say surely which are 
the ones. Adam Bede, Daniel tsetse. Guy Mannering, 
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David Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Mar- 
Toilers of the Sea, Robert Falconer, Jane E 

Pror. C. OC. SHackrorp, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Y.: Don Quixote, On the Heights, Charles Auchester, Les | 
Miserables, The Neighbors, Consuélo, Margaret, The Scarlet | 
Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Ivanhoe. 

Mrs. Heten 8. Sxepp, Chicago: Romola, Les Miserables, 
Wilhelm Meister, The Scarlet Letter, Henry Esmond, Hypa- 
tia, Liza, Villa on the Rhine, Titan, Egyptian Princess. 

Mrs. M. A. SHorey, Chicago: Middlemarch, Daniel De- | 
ronda, Romola, Hypatia, Alton Locke, The Scarlet Letter, | 
The Newcomes, Great Expectations, Les Miserables, On the | 
Heights. 

H. M. Smmons, Minneapolis: Don’t ask me about 
“novels” or “ philosophy,” for I don’t know a thing about 
either. Take this bit however: A lady in Kenosha the 
other day told me of asking a cultivated German what was 
the best novel in his own literature, and he answered without 
the least hesitation, “‘Ekkehard.”. She was reading it with | 
much delight. Her copy was in German, but I suppose it | 
must be translated, and that is all I know about it. 


Mrs. Fayetre Smirx, Cincinnati: Pendennis, Romola, | 
On the Heights, David Copperfield, Ivanhoe, Pride and 
Prejudice, Jane Eyre, The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Les Miserables. 

Rev. C. J. Stapies, Reading, Mass.: The great novels 
are not always the noblest—are they ?—for noble has some- 
thing of a moral element in it, aud a novel may lie in the 
first rank artistically and yet have small uplifting power. 
The best novel as novel is that which tells its story best, 
though that story be none of the sweetest and pleasantest. 
These are ten very great novels to my mind: e Marble 
Faun, Adam Bede, The Scarlet Letter, Ivanhoe, Silas Mar- 
ner, Jane Eyre, The Vicar of Wakefield, Henry Esmond, 
Cecil Dreeme, Old Curiosity Shop. Were I to distinguish 
those that produced most impression on me personally I 
should substitute Romola for Adam Bede, omit Ivanhoe and 
the Vicar of Wakefield, to put in their place Robert Fal- 
coner and John Halifax nfl substitute The Newcomes for | 
Henry Esmond and David et. rng for Old Curiosity 
Shop. Still I think it can be said of the first list that one 
cannot grow tired of re-reading them. 


Giuzs B. Stessrins, Detroit Mich.: ‘Ten great novels” — 
or rather ten novels opening into as many phases of thought | 
and life, and so oy >. to widen and instruct and inspire—I | 
give, as follows: e Egyptian Princess, for life in old 
_ Egypt; The Neighbors, for the domestic and affectional 
aspects of Swedish life; Les Miserables, Victor Hugo’s in- 
sight and charity and glowing French pictures; Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, Walter Scott’s story of Scotch life and sisterly 
devotedness; Ivanhoe, his picture of feudal days, with Nor- 
man and Saxon and Jew in the foreground, and the beautiful 
Rebecca filling all h with reverent tenderness; Romola, 
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life of Italy in the day of S: Yonarola; Oliver Twist, Dickens’ 
d; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a 
revelation of slavery as it was; The Minister's Wooing, the 
outer and inner life of Puritanism: The Ideal Attained, (by 
Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham), a noble ideal of wedded life. 
Easily could the list be lengthened. Had you asked for a 


hundred little novels a thousand could be found, for weeds | 


grow fast. But they die as soon, while oaks and en- 
dure. The wheat gains, while the chaff is blowing away. 
Your asking for the golden grain will help the winnowing 
we need. 

J. T. Sunprewanp, Ann Arbor, Mich.: You ask me to 
make out a list of what I conceive to be the ten greatest 
novels of the world. This is harder to do than it otherwise 
would be, because you do not indicate by what standard you 
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outward splendor and ‘the inners 
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would have them mieasured—that of thelr Kterary merit; that ¢ 

of their moral that of their fame, or that of their 
influence. In making out my list I am guided somewhat ~ 
by all four standards, the superiority of some of the novela 
named being of one kind and that of others of other kinds. ~* 
The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Adam Bede, Pen- 
‘dennis, Pickwick Papers, Ivanhoe, Robert Falconer, Don 
Quixote, Wilhelm Meister, Corinne. 


Harriet 8. Touman, Boston: Your note has led to an © 
interesting discussion with some of my friends. Theyagree 
with me that your question is not easily answered. Itis 
hard to sift the number of valuable novels to just ten, and 
‘sometimes sacrifices have to be made because of a want in | 
a high degree of one or the other of the two qualifications — 
which are necessary to full greatness—artistic excellence, ~ 
and the power of exciting noble eT or co = 
of life. I should like to send you alist of “second choices” = 
—this seems so cruelly exclusive—but forbear, according to ~ 
directions. Perhaps I ought to add that my list has been ~ 
modified by the opinions of the friends with whom I talked.” | 
Adam Bede, Romola, The Newcomes, Henry Esmond, Les 
‘Miserables, John Halifax, The Scarlet Letter, David Copper- 
‘field, Villette, Ivanhoe. If authors are not to be repeated, 
| omit Romola and Henry Esmond and insert Consuélo and — 
On the Heights. : 

Mrs. Acatua Tunis, Quincy, [l.: Wilhelm Meister, Don ~ 
Quixote, Les Miserables, Henry Esmond, Tale of Two Cities, ~ 
| Mill on the Floss, Adam Bede, The Scarlet Letter, Lorna ~ 
Doone. Smoke is not, in my opinion, one of the “noblest — 
available to English readers,” but in a representative list I~ 
cannot leave Turgénieff out. * 

Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago: Ivanhoe, Adam Bede, David ~ 
Copperfield, Vanity Fair, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Scarlet 7 
Letter, Les Miserables, On the Heights, Titan, The Maid of — 
Athens. The last is great only because of the great com- ~ 
fort furnished the reader by the pleasant pages. On the ~ 
Heights and The Scarlet Letter are great because of the ~ 
‘great discomfort they furnish, and I think should never be ~ 
read if healthy literature is obtainable. s 


Dr. Samvuet Wriiuarp, Chicago: Heart of Mid-Lothian, ~ 
The Last Days of Pompeii, House of Seven Gables, Uncle ~~ 
Tom’s Cabin, Quentin Durward, The Newcomes, Jane Eyre, ~ 
Adam Bede, The Arabian Nights, David Copperfield. My 
personal preferences, the books that I am willing to read 
over and over, are: Quentin Durward, Anne of Geierstein, - 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, The Scarlet Letter, What Will He Do 
With It? The Last Days of Pompeii, All in a Garden Fair; 3 ee 
David Copperfield, Nick of the Woods, and Adam Bede. 

Mrs. Auice L. Wrm11ams, Chicago: Ivanhoe, The Cax-— 4 
tons, Wilhelm Meister, Mill on thé Floss, Silas Marner, Jane — 
Eyre, Our Mutual Friend, Vanity Fair, The Scarlet — 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Mrs. Cex1a P. Wooutey, Chicago: I have avoided, in P 

the preparation of this list, mentioning more than one work — 
of a single author. It is a question whether, if I had done ~ 
otherwise, one or two more of George Eliot’s might not — 
replace those of Scott and Dickens. Wilhelm Meister, On — 
the Heights, Les Miserables, Consuelo, Adam Bede, Jane © 
Eyre, Ivanhoe, David Copperfield, The Scarlet Letter, Undlag 
/Tom’s Cabin. 
_ Mrs. Vrnxa A. Wricut, Minneapolis, Minn.: I asked the 
‘members of the Biographical Club fo for their opinion and give ‘4 
‘it in part. The Scarlet Letter, Adam Bede, Hypatia, Vanity _ 
Fair, Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Les Miserables, Titan — 
(Charles J. Brooks, translator), Consuélo ( Francis G. Shaw, — ’ 
translator), Good Luck (Frances A. Shaw) translator, now 
living in Minneapolis). 

Pror. J. C. Zacnos, Curator of the Cooper Institute, Ne 
Y.: Isend you, according to the request of your cirulag, 
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Jones and Peregrine Pickle are great among English clas- 
sics, but not to be recommended to young people. Manzoni’s 


Betrothed, Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and his Elective Affini- 
ties are among the greatest, but not easily accessible to 
English readers. I have not named Thackeray’s or George 
Eliot’s, or “Jane Eyre,” because, although they 

great merit, I do not account them quite equal to those which 
I have specified. I should certainly mention Mrs. Ferrier’s 
Inheritance and Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice had you 
not restricted my choice to ten. Some of Trollope’s, espec- 
fally “‘ The Duke’s Children,” I omit for the same reason. 


Mrs. H. M. Hiscock, Denver, Colo.: I am ‘greatly obliged 
for the Ten Great Novels’ interest. I read them all so long 
ago it is a pleasant reminiscence, and has already resulted 
in arranging to re-read Wilhelm Meister with a delightful 
friend. I should have put Les Miserables first and should 
not have defined its chief merits as “ French life in the lower 
ranks,” but the power of conscience, for the mental struggles 
of Jean Valjean were to me the most wonderful portions of the 
book. I think I should have included some of Plato’s Dia- 
logues, for I know nothing richer. - I laughed aloud to my- 
self this morning over Theactitus. 


Mrs. Isrart Howtmes, Chicago: Wilhelm Meister, Les 
Miserables, Hypatia, Daniel Deronda, Felix Holt, Ten 
Thousand a Year, Scarlet Letter, On the Heights, Vanity 
Fair, Jane Eyre. 


Pror. J. K. Hosmer, Professor of German Literature in 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.: Henry Esmond, 
Adam Bede, Wilhelm Meister, Elective Affinities, The Scar- 
let Letter, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Les Miserables, Tale of 
Two Cities, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Le Roman d’ un Jeune 
Homme Pauvre. 


Miss Grac« Howe, Kenosha, Wis.: I send you the fol- 
lowing list of novels, not because I think them the best in 
every case, but the best for such a p . If I were to 
choose the best, I should take three or four of Thackeray’s 
and certainly three of Dickens’ as the best novels I ever 
read; but for such a list as you want, more variety is desir- 
able. I think to this list should be added one of George 
Sand’s, but as I never read one I cannot tell. Henry Es- 
mond, ‘Fhe Virginians, David Copperfield, Adam Bede, The 
Minister’s Wooing, The Scarlet Letter, Guy Mannering, 
Villette, Wilhelm Meister, Les Miserables. 


4 Mrs. Sara A. Hupparp, Chicago: I do not like to say 
_ of any list I might make that they are the best novels in the 
_ world’s literature. That would require a far wider and more 
_ studious reading of fiction than I have done. My favorites 
- among novels in the English tongue are as follows: Jane 
_ Syre, Jobn Halifax, Gentleman, Vanity Fair, David Copper- 
field, The Scarlet Letter, Adam Bede, Ivanhoe, Uncle Tom’s 
_ Cabin, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe. These 
' are not set down in the order of preference, but rather as 
_ they occur to me. I hesitated much over the last two, for 
' the choice is difficult. 
' £Mrs. F. A. Jounson, Chicago: Robert Falconer, Romola, 
_ Adam Bede, On the Heights, The Scarlet Letter, Hypatia, 
- Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, The Newcomes, Heart of Mid- 
Lothian. 

J. Liu. Jones, Chicago: Adam Bede, Romola, Les Mise- 
rables, Wilhelm Meister, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Bleak 
House, Henry Esmond, On the Heights, The Scarlet Letter, 
Don Quixote. 

Mrs. 8. C. Lu. Jonzs, Chicago: Ivanhoe, Heart of Mid- 
_ Lothian, Adam Bede, On the Heights; Hypatia, Robert Fal- 

_ eoner, David Copperfield, The Scarlet Letter, North and 
South, A Life for a Life. 

- Mrs. C. B. Kine, Chicago: On the Heights, Robert Fal- 
coner, Romola, The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


Henry Esmond, Ivanhoe, David Copperfield, Les Miserables, 
Corinne. 

Rev. J. C. Lzarned, St. Louis: The justice and worth 
of any one’s decision depends upon many conditions, of 
course; but in case of any one who deserves to be consulted 
as to the best ten novels, I think he ought to accompany his 
choice with a statement of the novels he hasn’t read. 1 will 
send ten, and I will send other ten, a list in print, in which 
selection (made up in this city ) I did my fractional part. See 
Public School Library Bulletin. But inspite of your saying 
“only ten” I will name a few that I haven’t read, as possi- 
bly the reason why they could and should not appear in the 
requested list. I haven’t read Consuélo, Adam Bede, Pen- 
dennis, Tale of Two Cities, Quentin Durward, My Novel, 
Dr. Antonio, Scarlet Letter, Count of Monte Christo, Wan- 
dering Jew. A list which I suspect is nearly as good, in 
some instances better, than the one I send on the next page. 
The Newcomes, Romola, Mill on the Floss, Kenilworth, Les 
Miserables, On the Heights, Jane Eyre, Marble Faun, David 
Copperfield, Charles Auchester. 


Miss Mary TxHorn Lewis, President of the New Cen- 
tury Club, Philadelphia: Henry Esmond, Pride and Preju- 
dice, Cranford, Adam Bede, John Inglesant, Far from the 
Madding Crowd, Tale of Two Cities, Helen, Liza, Lorna 
Doone. 

Miss Liny A. Lona, St. Paul, Minn.: Ivanhoe, Waverly, 
Talisman, Pendennis, The Newcomes, Our Mutual Friend, 
Oliver Twist, Robert Falconer, Romola, The Marble Faun. 


H. McEroy, Janesville, Wis.: Some works in the list I 
offer you may be subjects of criticism, and may be regarded 
as not just the most wholesome mental pabulum for a read- 
ing society. I select them, however, because I believe them 
to be the best; and my list is as follows: Tom Jones, Humphre 
Clinker, Henry Esmond, Vanity Fair, Newcomes, Denis Duval, 
Les Miserables, Scarlet Letter, Septimius Felton, Albert 
Savarus. I add the uncompleted works Denis Duval and Sep- 
timius Felton for the reason that the reader will learn from 
them ina great measure the peculiar methods of the authors 
inframing their stories. The little tale of Albert Savarus is 
one of the best and cleanest of Balzac’s tales, and will be 
found in a recent review of the Comédie Humaine. 


Mrs. A. B. McManan, Quincy, [ll.: Mill on the Floss, 
Romola, Jane Eyre, The Newcomes, The Marble Faun, The 
Scarlet Letter, Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, Les 
Miserables, Ivanhoe. 

Mrs. Emma E. Marean, Chicago: Romola, Henry Es- 
mond, Tale of Two Cities, On the Heights, Les Miserables, 
Consuélo, Ivanhoe, The Scarlet Letter, Hypatia, Robert Fal- 
coner. 

Mrs. Mary B. Margan, Cambridge, Mass.: Romola, Tale 
of Two Cities, Toilers of the Sea, Ivanhoe, Henry Esmond, 
Villette, I Promessi Sposi, The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Robert Falconer. 


Epwin D. Mean, Boston: The following cover some of 


the “very best” at any rate: Wilhelm Meister, Soll und 
Haben, Titan, Les Miserables, Romola, Ivanhoe, The New- 
comes, David Copperfield, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Scarlet 
Letter. 

Rev. Mary A. Sarrorp, Humboldt, Iowa: Les Mise- 
rables, Ivanhoe, Robert Falconer, Bleak House, Jane Eyre, 
On the Heights, Marble Faun, Adam Bede, The Scarlet 
Letter, Middlemarch. 

Frances P, Sawyer, St. Paul, Minn.: Perhaps these are 
not the greatest novels, but I think they are in one way and 
another helpful to young people. Would like to add some 
of George Sand’s books, which I think wonderful, but it is 
so long since I read them I dare not say surely which are 


the ones. Adam Bede, Daniel Deronda, Guy Mannering, 
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The David Unele Tom’s Cabin, Mar- 
garet, Toilers of the Sea, Robert Falconer, Jane E 
Pror. C. C. SHackrorp, of Cornell University, thaca, N. 


Y.: Don Quixote, On the Heights, Charles Auchester,*Les | by all four standards, the superiority of some of the novels 
Miserables, The Neighbors, Consuélo, Margaret, The Scarlet ‘named being of one kind and that of others of other kinds. . 


Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Ivanhoe. 

Mrs. Hexen S. Sxepp, Chicago: Romola, Les Miserables, | 
Wilhelm Meister, The Scarlet Letter, Henry Esmond, Hypa- 
tia, Liza, Villa on the Rhine, Titan, Egyptian Princess. 


Mrs. M. A. SHorey, Chicago: Middlemarch, Daniel De- | 


ronda, Romola, Hypatia, Alton Locke, The Scarlet Letter, 
The Newcomes, Great Expectations, Les Miserables, On the | 
Heights. 

H. M. Smmons, Minneapolis: Don’t ask me about 
“novels” or “ philoso hy,” for I don’t know a thing about 
either. Take this bit however: A lady in Kenosha the 
other day told me of asking a cultivated German what was 


the best novel in his own literature, and he answered without | —this seems so cruelly exclusive—but forbear, according to — 


the least hesitation, “‘ Ekkehard.” She was reading it with 
much delight. Her copy was in German, but I suppose it | 
must be translated, and that is all I know about it. 


Mrs. Fayerre Smirn, Cincinnati: Pendennis, Romola, | 
On the Heights, David Copperfield, Ivanhoe, Pride and | 
Prejudice, Jane Eyre, The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Les Miserables. 

Rev. C. J. Stapies, Reading, Mass.: The great novels 
are not always the noblest—are they ?—for noble has some- 
thing of a moral element in it, aud a novel may lie in the | 
first rank artistically and yet have small uplifting power. 
The best novel as novel is that which tells its story best, | 
though that story be none of the sweetest and pleasantest. 
These are ten very great novels to my mind: e Marble 
Faun, Adam Bede, The Scarlet Letter, Ivanhoe, Silas Mar- 
ner, Jane Eyre, The Vicar of Wakefield, Henry Esmond, 
Cecil Dreeme, Old Curiosity Shop. Were I to distinguish 
those that produced most impression on me personally I 
should substitute Romola for Adam Bede, omit Ivanhoe and | 
the Vicar of Wakefield, to put in their place Robert Fal- | 
coner and John Halifax ae substitute The Newcomes for | 
Henry Esmond and David i ges for Old Curiosity | 
Shop. Still I think it can be said of the first list that one 
cannot grow tired of re-reading them. 


Giuzs B. Sressrns, Detroit Mich.: ‘Ten great novels” — 
or rather ten novels opening into as many phases of thought 
and life, and so oy to widen and instruct and inspire—I | 
give, as follows: e Egyptian Princess, for life in old 
Egypt; The Neighbors, for the domestic and affectional 
aspects of Swedish life; Les Miserables, Victor Hugo's in- 
sight and charity and glowing French pictures; Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, Walter Scott’s story of Scotch life and sisterly | 
devotedness; Ivanhoe, his picture of feudal days, with Nor- 
man and Saxon and Jew in the foreground, and the beautiful 
Rebecca filling all hearts with reverent tenderness; Romola, 


George Eliot’s story of the outward splendor and ‘the inners 


life of Italy in the day of Savonarola; Oliver Twist, Dickens’ 
life among the poor of England; Uncle Tom's Cabin, a 
revelation of slavery as it was; The Minister’s Wooing, the 
outer and inner life of Puritanism; The Ideal Attained, (by 
Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham), a noble ideal of wedded life. 
Easily could the list be lengthened. Had you asked for a 
hundred little novels a thousand could be found, for weeds | 
grow fast. But they die as soon, while oaks and palms en 
dure. The wheat gains, while the chaff is blowing away. 
Your asking for the golden grain will help the winnowing 
we need. 

J. T. SonprRewaND, Ann Arbor, Mich.: You ask me to 
make out a list of what I conceive to be the ten greatest 
novels of the world. This is harder to do than it otherwise 
would be, because you do not indicate by what standard you 


a high degree of one or the other of the two qualifications 
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would havg them nicasuret---that of their literary merits, the 2 
of their moral purpose, that of their fame, or that of their . 
influence. In making out my list I am guided somewhat 


The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Adam Bede, Pen- 
dennis, Pickwick Papers, Ivanhoe, Robert Falconer, Don 
Quixote, Wilhelm Meister, Corinne. 4 
Harriet 8. Totman, Boston: Your note has led to an a 
interesting discussion with some of my friends. They agree — 
with me that your question is not easily answered. Itis ~ 
hard to sift the number of valuable novels to just ten, and 
sometimes sacrifices have to be made because of a want in 
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which are necessary to full greatness—artistic excellenée, — 


and the power of exciting noble eo gr Ts or conceptions — 
of life. I should like to send you a of “‘second choices” — y 


| directions. Perhaps I ought to add that my list has been ~ 
modified by the opinions of the friends with whom I talked. — Be 
|Adam Bede, Romola, The Newcomes, Henry Esmond, Les 
‘Miserables, John Halifax, The Scarlet Letter, David Copper- 
‘field, Villette, Ivanhoe. If authors are not to be re 

| omit Romola and Henry Esmond and insert Consuélo and 
On the Heights. 4 

Mrs. Acatua Tunis, Quincy, [il.: Wilhelm Meister, Don ~ 
Quixote, Les Miserables, aed Esmond, Tale of Two Cities, — 
‘Mill on the Floss, Adam Bede, The Scarlet Letter, Lorna — 
Doone. Smoke is not, in my opinion, one of the “noblest — 
available to English readers,” but in a representative list I ; 
‘cannot leave Turgénieff out. 

Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago: Ivanhoe, Adam Bede, David — 
Copperfield, Vanity Fair, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Scarlet — 
Letter, Les Miserables, On the Heights, Titan, The Maid of 
| Athens. The last is great only because of the great com-~ 
fort furnished the reader by the pleasant pages. On tha 
| Heights and The Scarlet Letter are great because of the — 
great discomfort they furnish, and I think should never be 
‘read if healthy literature is obtainable. 


Dr. Samvugrnt WriuarD, Chicago: Heart of Mid- Lothiangls 
The Last Days of Pompeii, House of Seven Gables, Uncle © 
Tom’s Cabin, Quentin Durward, The Newcomes, Jane Ey a 
| Adam Bede, The Arabian Nights, David Copperfield. My 
personal preferences, the books that I am willing to read © 
over and over, are: Quentin Durward, Anne of Geierstein, - 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, The Scarlet Letter, What Will He Do — 
With It? The Last Days of Pompeii, All in a Garden Fair, x 
David Copperfield, Nick of the Woods, and Adam Bede. 
Mrs. Auice L. Wrmu1ams, Chicago: Ivanhoe, The Cax- ~ 
tons, Wilhelm Meister, Mill on thé Floss, Silas Marner, J ane 
Eyre, Our Mutual Friend, Vanity Fair, The Scarlet La 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. | 
| Mrs. Ceria P. Wootzey, Chicago: I have avoided, in a 
the preparation of this list, mentioning more than one work — 
of a single author. It is a question whether, if I had done © 
otherwise, one or two more of George Eliot’s might not ~ 
replace those of Scott and Dickens. Wilhelm Meister, On — 
the Heights, Les Miserables, Consuélo, Adam Bede, Jane — 
Eyre, Ivanhoe, David Copperfield, The Scarlet Letter, Unelgsg 
_Tom’s Cabin. 
_ Mrs. Vinua A. Wricut, Minneapolis, Minn. : T asked the ' 
members of the Biographical Clit fo for their opinion and give © « 
‘it in part. The Scarlet Letter, Adam Bede, Hypatia, V 
Fair, Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Les Miserables, Titan 
(Charles J. Brooks, translator), Consuélo ( Francis G. Shaw, 
translator), Good Luck (Frances A. Shaw) translator, now 
living in Minneapolis ). 3 
Pror. J. C. Zachos, Curator of the Cooper Institute, x 
Y.: I send you, according to the request of your circular, — a 
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the titles of ten novels, such as, perhaps, might take position | ber of our wealthier 


friends, yes, and also of friends 


among the best in the world;—although this is largely a| who are not very wealthy, but who are generous, and 
matter of private judgment. In the novels of all nations | helieve earnestly in the support of our faith, to send 


we shall find the best delineation of the social and even the 
political life of man—his manners and customs, his thoughts 
and feelings, in every age and nationality. The novel, 
therefore, well selected, becomes a source of instruction to— 
youth. Here, then; are ten novels that cover a wide range | 
of history in the social development of man, as well as stand 
high in the literature of nations: 
1. Ivanhoe. England in Medizval times. 
2. The Last Days of Pompeii. Social life in the days of 

the Roman Empire. 
- hg Jane Eyre. An analytic description of English home 
hfe. 

: 4. Pickwick. Thecountry life, manners and eccentricities 
le. 

Analytic of English manners and char- 


5. Vanity Fair. 
acter. | 

6. Les Miserables. French life in the lower ranks. 

7. Don Quixote. Spanish life in the 16th Century. 

8. Consuélo. The aspiration for reform in the social and 
political life of Europe. 

9. Adam Bede. Human life, tried by great standards. 

10. The Egyptian Princess. The ancient life of Egypt 
and the Far East. 


(Correspondence. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE FINANCES. 


Eprtror or Unity :—I desire to call the attention of 
the churches of the Western Conference to the state- 
ment of our Treasurer, Mr. Joseph Shippen, found on 
another page, setting forth the receipts of the Con- 
Nine 


us 
‘members? And will not any who are thinking of any- 


their twenty-five dollars each and become life 


thing of this kind remember how near the end of the 


Conference year we are? 
before May! 


Only three months more 


J. T. SunpDERLAND. 
Secretary of Western Conference. 


Little Unity. 
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GOOD FOR SOMETHING. 


Nettie Marvin’s steps were very quiet as she walked 
home from school one night with the girls, listening to 
their gay chatter, and following their excited faces, as 
they danced and ran to and fro. Not that Nettie was 
free from the general excitement which seemed to per- 
vade all her mates, for her eyes were large and bright, 
and her face was glowing with unspoken feeling. But 
there was that in her eyes which made one feel there 
was something vaguely sorrowful behind the joy— 
something which she did not want to see, herself, but 
which would stay in Spite of her. It had been the 
closing day of school, and the beautiful picture, which 
had been promised to the scholar who was most perfect 
in recitations throughout the term, had been given to 
her own twin sister, Molly. Nettie was very, very 
glad—she knew Molly deserved it, she was so bright in 
all her studies—yes, indeed, Molly surely ought to 
have it. But then it would keep coming into her head 
how very hard she had tried, herself, to be perfect in 
her lessons, how much harder she had studied—did all 


months of the current Conference year are now gone, 
and considerably less than one half the sum required | 
to defray the year’s expenses is yet received. Indeed, 
_ only eleven out of the about forty churches from | 
_ _ which contributions are expected, have up to this time 
_ sent in their apportionments. Bills are accumulating 
headquarters office unpaid. Only three 
-_ months more remain before May. It is important 
_ that societies which are in arrears do two things, viz. : 
~ (1) Send in their contributions as early as possible, to 
| relieve embarrassment at the central office, and (2) 


"vent a serious deficit at the end of the year ; for it 


the time in fact—than Molly, and yet when she came 
to the class to recite somehow it would slip out of her 
head, and the more she tried to remember the more 
confused she became. It wasn’t so much the loss of 
the prize that grieved her but her own stupidity as she 
called it. Surely it was of no use for her to try to be such 
a fine scholar as she had hoped she might be some day. 
Molly was so pretty in her ways—not awkward and shy 
and always saying the wrong thing as she herself was— 
that everybody admired her, and as Nettie went to 
her own little room where the rosebush peeped in at 
the window, she threw her satchel on the bed and laid 
her head upon her arm, so that a bright rose nestled 


_ should be borne in mind that the Conference has 
_ assumed considerably heavier expenses this year than 
_ ever before. Brethren of the West, there is no time 
_ to lose! Let us each do our full share in this our 
_ general work, and let us do it at the earliest practi- 


in Mr. Shippen’s report have not yet paid. 

One thing more. The Conference is now an incor- 
porated organization. In addition to its delegate 
_ memberships it offers Annual Memberships based on 
_ the payment of $1 each, and Life Memberships on the 
_ payment of $25 each. Are there not many who will 
_ send us their one dollars, and become annual mem- 
E bers 2 And may we not expect a considerable num- 


Societies whose names do not appear 


close to her cheek, and closing her eyes whispered 
wearily: “I’m a mean, naughty, selfish girl! Why 
‘shouldn’t Molly have the picture—and I am glad, 
only”’—-the bright lips quivered, and a little, shiny 
drop slid quietly down and nestled in the heart of the 
rose, “I do so wish I was good for something too. 
Papa is so proud of Molly, and I should think he 
would be, but there’s nothing I can ever do to make 
them glad over me as they are over sister, I’m only 

! 

t 


plain little Nettie and that’s all Iever shall beIs’ 
There’s mamma getting supper. I must go an 
the table.” 
If you had seen her when she ran 
and said, cheerily— 


into the kitchen 
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“T’ll do it, mamma,” as she found her mother spread- 

the cloth for tea, you would not have thought the 
brit tear, still lying it in the rose at the window, could 
have swelled up from the heart behind that pleasant 
face, such a few minutes ago. Nor would you have 
thought, as Nettie did, that she was not “ good for any- 
thing,” if you could have seen the smile that came into 
her mamma’s face as Nettie went about her little duties, 
chatting away in herown homelike fashion. Then she 
took a little tin pail, and went out into the garden to 
pick some currants for supper. She found Molly at 
the bushes before her. 

“Come over here, Nettie; they’re just as thick and 
big as can be.”’ 

‘“‘Mamma says she wants us to pick these bushes 
clean first,’”’ answered Nettie; “she’s saving those for 
when Cousin Annie and Aunt Mary come.” 

“Oh, you’re picking for supper, are you? I thought 
you only wanted to eat some. 
bear!” 

“Come and eat these, Molly,” said patient Nettie, 
picking away the berries from first one branch and 
then another, leaving it all clean behind her. “Those 
aren’t so ripe as these—that’s the reason mamma left 
them, because they’re late, and the others will be most 

ne when aunty comes.” 

“ It’s too slow picking over there for me when I’m 
hungry, besides I like ’°em sour. Ill come and help 


| 
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I’m as hungry as a 


said Nettie when the others had left the room. 
just as well wash up the dishes, and then you can go ~ 
and lie down now—please, do; you'll feel so much © 
better,” and she pulled her mother away to the lot , 


“Tean 


“ You'll feel disappointed not to go with the others,” 
said mamma, sinking wearily on the sofa. 

“Oh no! Ishall not mind! I can go some thal 
time.” Mamma drew Nettie’s face down to hers and 
kissed her, saying, “ Thank you, dear, I shall be very ~ 
glad to rest.” Nettie shut the door quickly and ran 
off with a light heart. A half-hour later, when she © 
had finished her work and was out in the yard, shes 
thought she’d just peep in at the window and see if 
mamma was asleep. She was not and called Net 
to come in and sit with her, and putting one of I 
little cool hands on her head while she held the other 
in her own, said, “I don’t know whet I should do 
without my little girl—she is such a help to me.” | 
“Am I really, mamma?” cried Nettie with shining 
eyes. 

“Yes, indeed, my darling, you are not only a great ” - 
help to me, but a comfort besides, and I am proud to | 
see you are getting to be such a womanly little | 
and thoughtful for the comfort of others.” Nettie — 

plunged her head down on her mamma’s breast and ~ 
sobbed out, ‘“O mamma, is there really anything I can 
do that will make you proud of me?” 

That last little word and the half-bitter, half-glad a 


you fill your dish pretty soon.” But Molly forgot the 
dish when she had eaten all she wanted, and hearing 
a very enterprising cackling from the barn she ran to 
hunt for some eggs, and Nettie didn’t see her again 
till they were all seated about the table at supper. 
Then there was a great deal of talking and laughing 
and planning for vacation. Papa advised mamma to 
take a ride with him aftertea. Hewas going to town, 
and as her head ached badly from watching the night 
before, it would quite refresh her. 

“T’m afraid I am too tired for even that,” mamma 
said. “I will lie down and rest awhile, and I shall 
feel better. But you and the children can go,” she 
added, as Molly looked eagerly up at the prospect of 
a ride. 

“Yes, do please, papa,” put in Molly; “and 
mamma, Carrie Hill wants me to stay with her a few 
days next week; may 1? Hermamma said she might 
ask me. 
night, I can tell her; shall 1?” 

“T don’t know of anything to prevent,” said mamma, 
putting her hand to her head, as if such a whirl of 
questions made it dizzy. “You couldn’t go before 
Wednesday, though,” she added. 


“Well. Oh good! I’mso glad I can go. They 
have the jolliest kind of times at their house!” and off 
she went for her hat and a bunch of roses to carry to 
her friend, while papa went to harness the horse. 
Molly and Nettie were so different that their mates 
were seldom the same. Molly always seemed the old- 
est because she was so forward, and had an answer 
ready for every one, while Nettie was more a home 


Say, may 1? If papa ’ll ride up there to- 


sob that accompanied it, told very plainly the trouble — 
of her heart, and mamma_answered as she gently © 
stroked her hair, “There is a great deal you are do-~ 
ing evary dear child, that makes me thankful for 

such a yaa daughter who will if she lives make 
her papa’ and mamma just the happiest people 
can be, by her loving heart and tender helpfulness.” 

“But, O mamma,” confessed Nettie, still hidi 
face, “I never can be smart and pretty like a 
Everybody likes her so much, and I’m glad they do. 
But 1 don’t see how it is I make you glad as you say, 
for I don’t do anything particular, except little bits of | 
things about the house—and that isn’t anything,” she 
added, quickly, as if ashamed of having mentioned if 

“Tt is not only what you do, but because you are so — 
willing to do it, that makes me glad, for it shows me 
that if you are kind and thoughtful of others now im 
little things, you will, when you grow up, make your-~ 
self very helpful in greater ones. We can not all be © 
useful in the same way. We have different talents to” 
work with, so that we may help each other. To Mol iv 
God has given a quick, ready mind, and to you a more 
loving, thoughtful heart. Molly helps you in your 
studies, and you must try to help her be more gener _ 
ous and gentle to others.” % 

“Then what’s the use of my studying so hard if | 
can never be a fine scholar?” 

“ Because we must all try to grow both wiser and 
better. Molly must try and learn to give up her own” 
comfort for that of others sometimes, and you maa 
study to gain what knowledge you can. Ther 
knowledge of both heart and head we can acquire, @ 
more people we can reach and help as we crow ola 
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“Mamma, I don’t care much about going to ride,” 
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Notes from the Field. 


2 Enouise Unirarrans.—At the January 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unit- 
prien Association, the blasphemy laws were 
ed, written reports from the dele- 
ss tothe American Conference at Sara- 
‘toga last fall were read, and Rev. Brooke 
derford, of Boston, was elected for the 
‘annual sermon in June. 


+t. 

— 
_ 
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i 2ae Lecture Piatrorm.—C. D. B. Mills, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will be in and around 
sago about the last of this month, lec- 
uring on “ Emerson, the American Sage,” 

i other topics. Mr. Mills is one of the 
t thoughtful men who bring their an- 
Mual treasures from the east westward. 
Hie may be reached by addressing this 


' Tracts.—A new and third edition of 
“What do Unitarians Believe?” by Rev. C. 
pv endte, with revised appendices on the 
iar Church and fellowship has just 
—, and may be obtained of the 
ary of the Newport Unitarian 
a’s Auxiliary Society. This has 
n one of the most ene tools in the 
office Mission” service. 
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PRser Sacrnaw, Micu.—The pulpit of the 
Unitarian church has been remodeled with 
¢ liberal use of plush drapery and bronze 
statuary, the effect being—to quote the 
é or of that city—that “the usual formal 


New York, under the laws of that State, and 
twenty-three schools in charge of religious 
bodies, These afford an gate accom- 
modation for 44,414 Indian boys and girls. 


Tue Hersuey Hari Lecrurges.—Notwith- 
standing the forbidding weather, the au- 
diences have gradually increased, and the 
interest has been growing deeper and deep- 
er in the down-town lectures on Sunday 
evening. Mr. Jones has announced the fol- 
lowing as the second course on Unitarian 
affirmations : 

February 8.—The God I Worshi 

February 15.—The Humanity I Belong to. 

February 22.—The Jesus I Believe in. 

March 1.—The Bible I Revere. 

March 8.—The Devil I Hate, and the Hell 
I Fear. 


Cuicaco.— Among the generous wills, 
which are growing more and more fre- 
quent, should be mentioned that of Mrs, 
Clarissa C. Peck, of this city, who has re- 
cently left from four to five hundred thous- 
and dollars for a foundation for a Home for 
Incurables, ten thousand dollars to the Old 
People’s Home, and smaller sums to various 
other institutions. This is one way of con- 
tinuing life’s work when life is done. But 
they who have wealth to administer should 
remember that life is given them to ad- 
minister it, and the surest benefactions are 
not post mortem. 


West Newton, Mass.—We learn from the 
Register that Rev. J. C. Jaynes of the last 
class of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
was installed as pastor of the First Church, 
on the 28th ult., Revs. C. OC. Everett, F. G. 
Peabody, E. H. Hall, C. F. Russell, A. M. 
Knapp, and Francis Tiffany taking part in 
the exercises. Uniry takes pleasure in 
presenting Mr. and Mrs. Jaynes to our East- 
ern friends. This is one more indication 
that the West is slowly awakening to its 
missionary Opportunities, and we still hope 
that it will some day be willing and able to 
convert all New England to Unitarianism. 


Tue Cuicaco Women’s UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION met at Unity Church, January 29, 
the President, Mrs. West, in the chair. 
Topic : “ Evil Social ‘Tendencies, and how 
to counteract them.” © Papers were read by 
the “ Leader,” Mrs. Ware, and Dr. Bedell, 
followed by a discussion. Among the evils 
named were the danger of the overthrowing 
of the virtues instilled by the mother, 
through the thoughtlessness of families in 
good social standing indulging in polite 
gambling in their own parlors; in young 
ladies accepting the company of young 
men whose morals they know to be ques- 
tionable; of the active, nervous, energetic 
American temperament being peculiarly 
adapted to the adoption of questionable 
customs introduced from other countries. 


‘Surroundings of a church pulpit are entirely 
- remc and the minister seems to be 
seated in a charming little parlor, to the 
hres uold of which he advances to grest | his 
s when he rises to speak.” 


Pe 


THe Inp1ans.—There are, at present, 
-one boarding-schools, seventy-six day 
and six industrial schools, for the 
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education of the Indians, wholly or partial- 
I under the control of the government; 
a two boarding and thirty day schools in 


It was urged that those who stand for char- 
acter in religion should not hesitate to take 
high ground against those who are indif- 
ferent to these dangers because they are 
-| socially of ,high standing. At the same 
time we must be careful not to exaggerate 
our notions of wrong. Natural results must 
be overcome by natural means. The mother 
can do nothing for her child that will be 
such a safeguard as to be strong in the pur- 
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mitted as w vices. No good actis ever 
fruitless, Rev. Mrs. Wilkes, of Dakota, 
gave a forcible account of some of the evil 
facts, not tendencies, with which she has 
had to deal, and put in a plea that much 
which stands for character on the outside 
should sink deeper. Truth must have its 
abiding place in the heart. Adjourned to 
meet February 26, at the Church of the 
Messiah. — Mars. C. G. Tuomas, Sec’y. 


Mapison, W1s.—Revy. J. H. Crooker has 
begun, in his church, a series of fortnightly 
Sunday evening meetings of a somewhat 
unique character. The general form of ves- 
per services is given to them. Short addresses 
are made by the laity upon various topics 
connected with the theme: “The Church 
in Modern Society.” On the first Sunday 
evening Prof. Wm, F. Allen, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, spoke on “ The Church 
as an Organization.” Other topics to be 
discussed Will be: “ The Church and Char- 
ity in Towns,” “ The Church and the Chil- 
dren,” “The Church and Music,” “The 
Church and Education,” “ The Church and 
Amusements,” “ Ihe Church and Science,” 
“The Church and Reforms,” “ Woman’s 
Work in the Church,” and “ The Church 
and Citizenship.” 


Topeka, Kansas.—Rev. Enoch Powell is 
having breezy times at this Capital city. 
Arrangements were made for a course of 
three Sunday evening lectures, at the opera 
house. At the first lecture he discussed the 
commercial versus the religious view of the 
Atonement. On the Monday morning fol- 
lowing, the ministerial association of the 
place resolved that Mr. Powell was un- 
worthy of a place in their association, and 
repudiated the doctrines he ascribed to 
them. This led to war on the platform 
and in the papers, which resulted in much 
more interest in Mr. Powell’s work, and a 
larger audience throughout the State, and 
we doubt not, a mental quickening and 
conscious probing time all around, and leaves 
us the old question unanswered as to what 
is the true interpretation of orthodoxy: 
the tacit assent to the creeds, or their prac- 
tical denial of the same. Which have 
sinned—these men, or their fathers, who 
have bequeathed to them a creed they have 
not repudiated, but which they do not 
believe. 


Prnnsytvania.—The Unitarian ministers 
of Philadelphia seem to be following out 
the suggestion made by Mr. Ames, at Sara- 
toga last fall, by giving a course of weekly 
evening lectures at Media. At a recent 
lecture delivered by Rev. Joseph May on 
“The Nature and Ethics of Belief,” a Metho- 
dist minister in the audience courteously 
undertook to set the lecturer aright, which 
gave Mr. May another opportunity to cor- 
rect both lecture and critic. It is both 
interesting and profitable to have somebody 
talk back in meeting, when it is done in 
good nature. 

—QOn the first of February the First 
Unitarian Society of Philadelphia met 
for the last time in the old church that was 
first occupied in 1828, and the venerable Dr. 
Furness, in the eighty-second ear of his 
age, preached the sermon. e Register 
tells us that this society was kept together 


suit of right herself. Virtues are trans- 


for twenty-nine years by ite laymen. 


% 


rane bag administration, which ended in 
1825, they built their first church. May the 


loyalty of the fathers go with them from | Fr 


the old church into the new. 


Crnormnnati1.—A correspondent writes: 
Some evidences of the progress “ Freedom, 
Fellowship, and Character in Religion” is 

and of the rapid decline of churches 
clinging to the old dogmas, are most visible 
in the following recent utterances; the first 
by a well-known Catholic divine, and the 
second by ome 4 Foster, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chure 

(1). “ Now the God that is misrepresented 
in John Calvin’s theology is not the God of 
Christianity. The religion of Christ does 
not teach ‘the total depravity’ of human 
nature as the result of original sin; on the 
contrary it upholds the standard of free 
will, natural good and natural virtue. The 
p redestination of some to the joys of 

eaven without any merit of theirs, and of 
others to the flames of Hell, without regard 
to their sins or demerits, is as shocking to 
right reason as it is contrary to the teach- 
ing of revelation.” This looks as though 
the Catholic church, if this teacher speaks 
for the church, has advanced farther in the 
cause of rational religion than have our 
Protestant friends, the Presbyterians; for 
the Westminster Confession affirms the 
doctrines of Total Depravity, Election, and 
Predestination ;—all of which are absolutely 
denied in the above article. 

(2)..“The Church abides forever; indi- 
vidual churches have no such promise. 
The only hope of any church is the fact of 
the truth it possesses and ability to cast out 
the unsound it inherits. It was important 
that Calvinism went down—all its great 
truth could not float its error.” Asa fur- 
ther local illustration of progress, a few 
years ago there were in this city seventeen 
Presbyterian churches; there are now eight. 
This needs no comment. The figures tell 
the story. 
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Announcements. 


Unrry will hereafter be issued fortnightly 
—every other Saturday—instead of semi- 
monthly as heretofore. The next number 
will therefore appear under date of March 
7 instead of March 1. 


To Post-office Mission Workers. 


We have on hand a large supply of back 
numbers of Uniry, many of them contain- 
ing matter of the "highest value for the use 
of those engaged in the distribution of liberal 
literature through the mails. To all such we 
will supply back numbers of the paper post- 
free at $1.00 per hundred or $5.00 per thous- 
and. At this price, which is so low as merely 
to cover the cost of postage and packing, we 
cannot undertake to supply particular num- 
bers. Persons ordering should state how 
many copies of.one issue can be used, also 
which year or years they prefer. We will 
also furnish back numbers of Litrrux Unity, 
which was published from this office from 
April, 1881 to February, 1883, at the same 


ench, German, Latin or music. Studied 
at the Massachusetts Normal School, as well 
Aas ogre bey eminent teachers in the 
East, and had experience in teaching. 
Can give best references in Boston; in Chi- 
cago, refers to Rev. J. Vila Blake, resi- 
dence 20844 Warren Ave. Address G. C., 

725 West Harrison St., Chicago. 


) 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


Fesrvary 13, 1885. 
Epitor or Usiry: Dear Sir—Please 
announce the following sums received by 
the Western Unitarian Conference, since 
May 22, 1884, viz.: 
1884. | 
May 31. From Church of the Unity, of Cleve- 
P : land, O., per Rev. F.L. Hosmer $100 00. 
une . 


From Unity Church, St. Paul, » Per 

Rev. W. ‘ . Gannett. sence 50 4 
July 21. 
Sept. 1. 


From | ee * . abendtinteteshen 25 

From Church of Messiab,of Chicago, | 
per F. A. Fisher, Treas................. 

From Western Women's Unitarian 
Association, contribution for room 


Oct. 2. 


From Unity Cinb, of Muskegon, 
Mich., per C. Davis, Esq... 

From Unitarian S..ciety at Hum- 
boldt, Ia., per Miss M. A. Sefford. 

From Channing Club of Chicago, 
per E. Winters, Treas.. 

From Unitarian Socicty at Shelby- 
ville, Ill., per Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land 


Rev, W.C, Gannett 
Frain Unitarian Society at Marictta, 
O., per Rev. J. T. Lusk 
From Unitarian Society at St. 
Joseph, Mo., per J. M. Street, 
Treas.. 
From Unitarian. “Society at Geneva, 
new per Rev. slety Eddowes, 
UOT chceberuneuscensnesncctenmseounesocces: 10 00 | 
From Unitarian Society at Leaven- | 
worth, Kaneas, per A. E. Higgins 5 00 
From Unity Church of disassaaneci ang | 
M. Carton, Treas... . 3800 0 


‘3. From Unitarian Society at Quincy, | 
Ill., per R. 8. Benneson.............. 80 00 | 

From Unitarian Society at Leav-n- 
worth, Kansas, per W. F. Mor 
gan, Tr 5 00 | 

From Unitarian Society at manne, | 
Wis., per Prof. W. F. Allen...... 25 00 


pococerenesoccosts ese con cocensedecscors coccooess $1,290 13 


I would further report that the above | 
amount has been wholly expended; that | 
about $1,500 more will be required to meet | 
the accruing demands of the financial year 
ending May 1, 1885; and that itis much de- 
sired that contributing societies and friends 
should collect and remit their respective 
amounts, in whole or part, with as little de- | 
lay as possible. Yours truly, 

JOSEPH SHIPPEN, 
Treasurer Western Unitarian Conference. 
59 Portland Block, Chicago, Il. 


Free Lectures upon Unitarianism. 


The Secretary of the Western Conference, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, will speak on week 
evenings, without charge, except for expen- 
ses, at places within reasonable distance of 
Chicago, where thereis no Unitarian Church 
or where he can help the cause of Rational 
Christianity by so doing, upon the follow- 
ing topics: 

1. Channing and the Rise of Unitarian- 


. 10, 
: 10 00 | 
11. 
11, 


11. 


294 13 | 


18 50 | 
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ism in America. 
2. Theodore Parker and the Develop- 


_ prices 


. 


. 


ment of Unitarianism in America. | 


Teacher. 


especial reference to the effect of his « 
trine upon Ethics and Religion. 


Evil of his Teachings. 
Rational and more True. 


| Bibles of Mankind. 


number of Sunday engagements. 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


for publication the following facts with f 
gard to the establishment and manage 


ment was started looking toward the crem@ 
37 5 | tion of a fund, to be used in the form o@ 
loans to new societies for their assistance im 
securing a church building. It was though 
10 09 | that many promising beginnings, 
flourish for a time in public halls, but f 
| ultimately because they cannot be Sarre 
quite to the point of purchasing for the 
10 00 | selves a permanent home, would be say 
by timely help applied at fust this poit 
It was believed, also, that in most cases i 
10 00 | would be better for new societies to 

| help in the form of a loan instead of a g 

20 09 | and that a fund, which would soon disaj 


kept in existence and maintain a 


8. Emerson as a Moral and F 
4. Darwin: His Life and Work, 


Ingersoll: The Good and t 
Something 


6. Miracles in the Light of 'To-day. 4 
7. The Bible in the Light of To-day. — 
8. The Seven Great Sacred Books « 


5. Robert 


9. The Better Religion Coming. 
10. Whatis Unitarianism? 
Mr. Sunderland can also make a lim 


Church Building Loan Fund. 
Iam directed by the trustees to 


of the Church Building Loan Fund. rs 
At the last National Conference, a move: 


> or 


- . 


| pear if parceled out in donations, might | 


usefulness year after year, if given only @ 
condition of its gradual return. ea 

The discussion of this project by the Ca 
ference disclosed the fact that the Assocs 
tion was already considering a plan 1 
bringing such a fund into existence. 7 
result was a vote of the Conference requ 
ing the Association to set apart $25,000 f 
this purpose, and a pledge from the chu 
to add $20,000 to that sum. The col 
tion of this contribution was left 
Rev. Brooke Herford, and so many of tl 
churches have responded with amounts I 
yond their promises that there is good hi 

of its increase to $25,000. 

The Association promptly fulfilled - 
part of the work by adopting the recon 
mendation of the Conference. To 
charge of the fund thus established, : 
directors of the Association have elected 
following trustees to serve for three 
Mr. Henry P. Kidder, of Boston; } 
Harsen Rhoades, of New York; Mr. 
W. Patnam, of Boston; Mr. Charles | 
Burrage, of Newton, Mass.; Rev. G. Re 
nolds, of Concord, Mass.; Rev. Brooke E 
ford, of Boston; Rev. J. T. Sunderl 
Secretary of the Western Conference; Re 3 
G. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, Ohio; and E av 
H. N. Brown, of Brookline, Mass. 

The first formal meeting of these trustee 
was held on January 13, 1885, when the fol 
lowing officers were elected: See: 
H. P. Kidder ; Secretary, Rev. H. N. 
Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. Burrage; § 
ing Committee, Messrs. Herford, Re 
and Brown. * 

The following rules were adopted for t 


oh. 


~ ] 
were. § 
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svernment of the Board, being in part the | 
“embodintent of certain conditions imposed 
by the Association in creating the trust, and, 

for the rest, such regulations a8’ the trustees 


The Exchange Cable. 


+ felt it incumbent on them to make, in ful- 


RULES. 
1 The officers of this board shall be a president, a | 


| hree, to ‘receive and report applications for aid ; 
: officers to be chosen annually. 
s The Board shall meet annually, in the month | 


| May, during Anniversary Week, and at other | 
according to its own votes or the call of its 


= 


8. No money from the fund held by this Board 
1 be bestowed as a gift, and all loans from the 
shall be made on adequate security. 

_ 4, No money shall be loaned except by consent of 
se of the nine trustees. 

ae No change shall be made in the conditions of 
loan, or in the terms of its repayment, ex- 
= by unanimous consent of the full Board of 


“he Y 


6. No money shall be loaned until the act of in- 


mitted to the trustees and approved by them. 
' %. Not more than half the whole value of a 
and the land on which it stands shall be 
i from this fund; nor shall any loan be made 
s it suffices to clear the property of all other 


.. Sums not exceeding $5,000 may be loaned from 
fand, with or without interest, as shall be deter- 
i in each case; but in every case, provision 
1 be made for the annual repayment of a certain 
i portion of the sum loaned, as may be agreed 


| “In return fot every loan, the trustees shall take 
e note of the society, with such personal indorse- 
ent or guarantee thereof as they shall deem satis- 
jory, said note to be secured also by a mortgage 
2 the church property ; and in no case shall the 
fn suffer default to ‘be made without proceed- 
4 to legal measures for the collection of the debt. 
2 “The Board has already granted one loan 
"on the above conditions, and is now ready | 
—.. further applications, though final | 
Stion upon these applications may have to 
t till the churches have completed the 
ribution pledged by them. These ap- 
stions should be addressed to Rev. 
Brooke Herford, Chairman of the Standing 
"Committee, No. 101 Pinckney street, Boston. 
“Blank forms of application and copies of 
© above regulations may be procured of 
e secretary. Preliminary plans and esti- 


+ 


I be glad to correspond with any who 
further information with regard to the 
of this fund. 
For the trustees, 

H. N. siseies Sec’y. 


Business Notices. 


». 


‘The Southern Churchman, which has been 
ertised in this paper for two weeks past, 
is published at Richmond, Va. The address 
‘Was omitted by mistake. 


a Covghs. 

: SM Broson’s Bronchial Troches” are used 
advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore 

Hoarseness and Bronchial Affec- 

Sold only in boxes. 25 cts. 
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ieces Silk Satin Plush. Velvet. Instruction. 
1$1.05. New York Patchwork Co.,157 W.19. 


nent of the design they were charged to 


, a treasurer, and a standing committee of | 


2a of the society applying for aid and the | 
i of the building it proposes to erect have been | 


ss prepared by a competent architect | 
a be furnished to societies desiring to delivered one of his lectures at Oxford on 
pull j,on application to the secretary, who the “ Pleasures of England. ” An audience 


Love Brings Us Unity. 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 


Many in one, our fathers said; 
Many in one, say we: 

Of different creeds, of different forms, 
Love brings us unity. 


Let Science scan the open page 
Of sky and sea and land, 

And tell the secrets written there 
By Time’s mysterious hand. 


Let Art reveal the inner thought 
In Nature’s forms of Grace, 

And feel God’s presence everywhere, 
See everywhere his face. 


Let Faith attune the hidden strings 
That Science cannot sound; ) 

And Future, Past, and Present bind 
In one harmonious round. 


From each, from all, may life outflow, 
To each and all flow in: 

It needs us all to swell the chords 
Of life’s triumphant hymn. 


Truths. 
Samuel Baxter Foster. 


The music of humanity is ae 


the world. 


Feeling is the source of joy—parpose | 


and will carry out feeling. 


True greatness is no lazy man’s dower. 
Without its moral backing, intellect is 


the wealth of an idiot king. 


Love is the most priceless jewel which | 
decorates the temple of home. 


Envy paints black the shrine of happi- 


ness. 


Despair cannot nestle in the heart of love. 


Mr. Ruskin’s Little Joke. 


The Christian Life. 
On Saturday last Mr. Ruskin was to have 


of 500 people assembled in the Museum, 
and waited for him for an hour. When he 
came in he told them the lecture was post- 
poned till Monday week, and meantime he 
would read them an essay on “ Patience.” 


HE EARLY SERMONS OF PROF. DAVID 
SWING. Subjects: A Broad Orthodoxy, In- 
fluence of Democracy on Christian Doctrines, The 
Joyful Sunday, Soul-Culture, A Missionary Religion, 
The World’s Great Need, The Gradual Decline of 
Vice, A Religion of Words, The Value of Yesterday, 
Variation of Moral Motive, Christianity a Life, Old 
Testament Inspiration, Salvation and Morality, The 
Woman’s Temperance Revival. Number of copies 
limited Cloth, 8vo., 144 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
post-paid. THe COLEGROVE Book Co., 135 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


ISSIONARY WORK IN UNITARIAN 
Churches. The Need; Conditions of Success; 
Practical Methods. By J. T. Sunderland: 32 pages. 
Published by THE COoLEGROVE Book Co., 135 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Price, 5 cents. 


‘HE TWO TEMPTATIONS. A 


SERMON BY 


Rev. Edward H. Hall, Minister of th: First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass. ‘Published by THE COLE- 
GROVE Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
5 cents. 


Price, 


_ trade and to public libraries. 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the net price, with 
enough added to cover postage, at the rate of one 
cent for each two ounces, The postage on an ordi- 


| Higginson, 


Colegrote ‘Book Go., 


isS Wabash Ave-, Chicago. 


oe 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Booksellers and Stationers. 


Cduitnatete of new on standard books 
will be sent to any address without charge. 
Illustrated list of works of American authors 


sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

N. B. The prices quoted in the catalogues 
which we send out are the Pusiisnuers’ RETAIL 
Prices. These, unless marked net, are subject toa 


uniform discount of TWENTY PER CENT. to indi 


vidual buyers. Special terms are offered to the 
Any book in print 


nary 16mo. book is about ten cents, and other sizes 
in proportion. Orders by mail are especially solic- 
ited, and wil! receive prompt and careful attention. 
Liberal books a specialty, our store being the West- 
ern agency for the publications of Gro. H. ELLs and 
the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE INDEX. 


Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and 

treats every subject with directness and fear- 

| less independence, from the modern liberal point of 
view. 


EDITORS: 
W.J.POTTER. - - B.F. UNDERWOOD. 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 
D. A. Wasson, John W. Chateuriet, Mrs. 
Elizabeth ” Cady Stanton, Moncure D. Conway, 
George Jacob Holyoake,C. D B. Mills, W. D. Gun- 
ning, F. E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald, 
Robert Cc. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and Hudson 

uttle. ~ 

The Index is a paper for those who want a first- 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 
of the times; that criticises theories and systems 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and equal and exact 
justice for all, irres ve of religious beliefs; _ 


aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken = hi 


purpose in society and in the individual; 

tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianiem for 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


Terms: $3,00 per year. Specimen copies sent 
free. Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 


able to 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
44 Boylston 8+., 
Boston, Mass. 


HY GOD'S CHOSEN ARE A MINORITY OF 
the Minority. A sermon by Rev. C. Van 
Norden, of the North Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. Published by THE CoLEGROVE 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price, 5 
cents; ten copies, 25 cents, post-paid. 


HE JESUS. OF HISTORY AND THE JESUS 
of Romance. A sermon by Dr. E. G. Hirsch, 
‘Published 


Rabbi of Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 
by THe CoLEGROVE Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. Price, 5 cents; ten copies, 25 cents, 
post-paid. 


SAMPLE ROSE 250. 


Oc, Order now, W.B.Reed,Cham 
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. Nation, or rather to supersede it altogether, now that | fairness, and cleanness that places your paper above 


* 


A NEW ERA IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM! | THELINE SELECTED BY THE U. 6, 


-~ 
- 


- 
>< 


The Invex threatens to be a serious rival of The You have struck a note of dignity, earnestness, 


the latter paper is only the annex of the Post.—The | a// American educational journals known to me.— 
Examiner (New York). mene Prin. Samugt Tuurser, A. M. (Bcston). 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE FORTNIGHTLY 


Be, INDEX: 1885. 


OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS: 
An Independent Journal of Liberal Education. 


Under the editorial direction of ALeExanpeR Wincueiyi, Cuarutes K. Apams, and | 
Wriu1am H. Payne, professors in the University of Michigan, and Cuaries H. J. Dou 
GLAS, instructor in the University of Wisconsin. 


With the remarkable activity in educational af- | ward such an enterprise afforded by the presence and | 
fairs that kept pace with the rapid development of | influence of this great home of learning, as well as | 
the material resources of the Western States after | the conviction existing in many quarters that there 
the close of the civil war, there came to be felt | should be some recognized medium of communica- | 
among far-seeing educators and thinkers scattered | tion between the leading thinkers throughout the | 
through that immense region a growing necessity | country and an institution of so great influence | 
for an educational journal, of such high character | in molding the education of the West, furnished | 
thatitshould command universal respect, and of | powerful incentives to the choice of the seat of the 
such breadth of scope that it should include the | University of Michigan for the founding of such a 
discussion not only of purely pedagogical questions | journal, and ultimately led to the selection of three 
but also of all those varied branches of human of its editors from the faculty of that institution, yet 
thought and activity that have entered into the mak- | it was clearly foreseen that, in order to the highest 


‘CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS,, 


ing of the great and influential portion of our degree of success, there must be perfect freedom 
country of whose progress it should thus become for the editors in the expression of their convic- 
in a true and peculiar sense the constant index, and _ tions, and the opportunity of an unprejudiced hear- 
that so have contributed directly to the growth and ing for every school of thinkers. 
character of the nation itself. The first number of the InpDEx was published in 
It was not, however, until a comparatively recent Ann Arbor in September, 1882, and was received 
day—for the various school journals of the different with favor by educators and the press. The class to 
States are not to be considered in this connection— | whom a paper of high scholarship appeals is small 
that this wide-spread feeling, encouraged by the | compared with the number of supporters of even 
active measures of the President and leading pro- | the most mediocre of the “ popular’’ journals; yet 
fessors of the University of Michigan, took definite | the growth of the INDEX has been encouraging from 
and forcible shape in the inauguration, now some | the very first. It has been twice enlarged, and has 
four or five years ago, of the movement to establish, | been extended from twelve to twenty-five issues a 
at Ann Arbor, the educational centre of the West, year. Its absorption last year of one or two excellent 
a journal of this character, that should reflect the State educational papers materially enlarged its 
maturest thought on educational, philosophical, | permanent public, and the character of its subject- 
scientific, historical, political, financial, social, | matter, contributed by recognized authorities in 
literary, and artistic questions of current moment. | their several fields of thought, has already given 
But while the unusual facilities for carrying for- | the IypEx a national reputation and influence. 


*,* The Inpex discusses questions of the day with such conservative freedom, and main- 
tains its position thereon with such courteous independence, that it appeals strongly to all 
liberal and scholarly thinkers. Its scope is broad, but its aim is definite; its spirit is 
catholic, but its convictions are decided. 


*,* The publishers solicit the subscription of every person interested in the continued suc- 
cess of an independent exponent of liberal culture, of such distinctive breadth and sound- 
ness as hitherto have not been characteristic of any American educational journal. 


$2.50 per Year (Twenty-Five Numbers.) Single copies, 10 cents. 
INDEX PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. MAdison, Wisconsin. 


_, 
os 
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It deals not only with questions of pure scholar- The INDEX is rapidly becoming the recognized 
ship, but with many of the issues of the day, in a\ medium of communication between the leading 
spirit of the highest intelligence. — The Christian | thinkers of our country.—Jewish Messenger (New 
Union (New York). | York). 
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Burlington 
Route 


GOING WES 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO TE. 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


Thro the Heart of the Continent by way 
ng Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 


or via Kansas City and Atchison to 
necting in Union te at Kansas City, A 
Omaha and Denver with through trains 


SAN FRANCISCO, | 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Lime t 
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Should not forget the fact that Round 
reduced rates can be purchased via Grea 
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as 
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= Broadway, New York, 
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Evolution 2 : Religion, 


BY JOHN FISKE, 3 


“The Gem of the Addresses” at the F 
bert Spencer Banquet in New York. Rx. 

Published in tract form by the Free Relig 
Association. Price 5 cts.; sent by mail, 


ten for 35 cts.; one hundred for $2.50. Buy it 
distribution. ‘Address “4 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
44 Boylston Street, Boston, . 


“Cutler” D ES. 


BEST Desk in the 
West'n Ag’t WM. HAY 
in OFFICE Ad ntr sy a & 
all kinds, 193 WABASH-AV.C 
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{ LIBERAL BOOKS 


” THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, | 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


-— Channing’s Complete Works. Centen- 
- mial edition (Etglish). Paper, 848 pages. | 
Number of copies limited. Net, 25 cents; | 
by mail, postage prepaid . saa 

| Theodore Parker. A a dactines of tention 


ues to religion. With an Introduc- 
- B. ee Net, — tvs 
mail . 


- Orville Sewey, New aa eomnlete edition | 
r.  Ofhis works. 816 pages. Net, $1; by mail.. 


~ Beliefs about the Bible. ed Minot J. Sav- | 
age. Net, 80 cents; by mail.. 


What is the Bible. a J. Tr. Daddethedd. 
Net, 80 cents; by mail. 


Christian History "7 its torte great 
periods. By Joseph H. Allen’ I. Early 
Christianity. II. The Middle Age. III. Mod- 
ern Phases. Three volumes. Price a set, 
net, $3.00; by mail.. $3 

Martin Luther. A stady of the Sefseme- 
tion. By Edwin D. Mead. Net, $1; by mail 

© The Bible for Learners. Three volumes. 

Price per set, net, $4.80; by mail............ 
Poems of Sir John Bowring. A memo- 

' Y¥ial volume, with memoir of the author. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 267 pages. Net, 70 cents; 
MED t i ocea Ws odedee coee.ces 696s Recs 75 

Robert Collyer. Nature and Life. A vol- 
ume of sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail...... 

The Life That Now Is. A volume of 

sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail.............. 

The Simple Truth. A home book. 

18mo., full gilt. Net, 80 cents. By mail. 

The Doom of the Majority. By Samuel 
J. Barrows, editor of the Christian Register. | 
8 TE. Be ees Seer 

Frances Power Cobbe. Darwinism in 
Morals, and other Essays. Net, $1.60; by 
mail 
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The Peak in Darien. An octave of essays. | 
Wet $1.20; by mail..................-000 ees. 


James Freeman Clarke. The Ideas of 
the Apostle Paul. Net, $1.20; by mail.... 


Faith and Freedom, by Stopford A. 
~ Brooke. Net, $1.20; by mail 1 30 


_ ee It should be noticed that in the above list we | 
given, not the “publishers’ retail prices,” but | 

the much lower prices at which we will sell the | 
books to those calling in person or ordering by mail. | 
Mail orders are especially-solicited. 
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jocoseria. 


the furniture.” 
the blinds right away.” 


but we have messenger boys. 


me a good deal,” said Mrs. Benton, thought- 
| fully. 
“Why, it’s the advertisement of a ‘7 per 
cent. net, security guaranteed.’ I’m awfully 
bothered lately about keeping up my back 


“Suppose that we part (work done comes play) 
With” 


— 


“ Maggie, I don’t like to see this dust on 
“All right, mum, I'll shut | 


' 


There is a glacier in Alaska moving 
along at the rate of a quarter of a milea 
year. In this country we have no glaciers; 


Boy (with feeling): “I’m an orphan, and 
father’s broke his leg and is in jail, and 
mother’s in an insane asylum, and if I go | 
home without any money, they'll lick me.” 


“Ts land high in Vermont?” askeda spec- 
ulator of an old Green Mountain farmer. 
“T should think it is,” was the reply. “If. 
the trees wan't so stunted the clouds couldn’t | 
get by at all.” 


“You Americans,” said an Englishman) 


toa young lady, “ have no ancestry to which 


you can point with pride.” “That is very 
true,” she assented. “Most of our ances- 
tors came from England, you know.” 


A servant girl, a year Over, was given 
macaroni by her mistress to prepare for 
the table. Noticing her surprise, the lady 
'said, “ Didn’t you cook macaroni at your 
last place?” “Cook it? We used them 
things to light the gas with.” 


“ Here is an advertisement that interests 


“What is it?” asked her husband. 


hair, and I believe Ill call in and look at it.” 


Parson Whangdoodle Baxter distinguished 
himself once more at the funeral of an aged 
colored man: “Our deceased brudder was 
married foah times during his life,” said 
Whangdoodle, “ but only one ob de widows 
am so fortunate as to be able tosurvive him 
long enough to be present on dis heah sol- 
emnious occasion.” 


Humorist: “I notice you always place 
the ‘Spirit of the Religious press’ and the 
reports of sermons after my column of wit 
and humor. May I ask why you arrange 
thusly?” Editor: “ With the idea that after 
struggling with your jokes, the patient 
reader will be sorely in need of religious 
consolation.”—The Rambler. 


A young man asked another to be pre- 
sented to a young girl burdened with awk- 
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LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 


WN Change of Cars CHICAGO & KANSAS CITY, 


CHICACO & ST. LOUIS ano 

OF ANY CLASS BETWEEN ) ST. LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 
Union Depots in EAST 8T. LOUI 
ITY and CHICAGO. No ot 


KANSAS es 
PALACE DINING CARS 


er line runs 
between CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO 
and ST. LOUIS, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
Meals equal to those served in any First-Class Hotel, only 
75 cents. THE FINEST 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


in the world are run in all Through Trains, 
r Bs Pace change, and FREE Or 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
mes ~~ A po yn safest in use anywhere 


EXTHA | 


The Short Line to 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon, 
California, Etc. 
between the 


a and i! ee eee? rom KANSAS 


LANDS and Colorade Health Resorts and Mining 
Distri cta. 

See that your | tickets read via “CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD.” 

For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
210 Dearborn St., Cor. Adams St. ,CHICAGO, IL 


J. C. M’MULLIN, Gen’l Manager 


KANKAKEE 


Mee ge gee 8 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga,Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Charles- 
fon and all points in 


FLORIDA. 
AND THE 
SOUTHEAST. 
For time ta: od further particulars address J.C, 


TUCKER, Geral Northwestern Passenger Agent, 


wardness. Hesitating, he condescended, 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


= VES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and ~ aad universal satisfaction. No 
% as , rich or poor, should be without it. 

1Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
: yell des age mislead. PEARLINE is the 
' ONLY SAFE yt = compound, and al- 
ways bears the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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saying, “Well, trot her out.” This she 
overheard. The crowd passing by sepa- 
rated, he was led up to her and their names 
were exchanged. She coolly surveyed him 
from head to foot, and after a moment 
turned to a gentleman who brought him, 
and said, “I have seen enough. Trot him 
back.” And back he went, with flushed 
fa08 and dejected mien—Mrs. Kate G. 
Wells, in “ About People.” 


121 Randolpu« Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SELF- 


PHONETIG SHORTHAND. .wsracorion. 


Price, $1 50. Special Instruction by mail, $6.00. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


HE “BOUTHERN CHURCHMAN,” RICHMOND, VA. 
published for over fifty years, 1s an Evangelical 
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